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Dramatic Emphasis in A/?'s Well 


That Ends Well 
By Harotp S. WILson 


AS WELL THAT ENDS WELL is commonly regarded as one of 
Shakespeare’s least successful plays. It has less fine poetry, per- 
haps, than almost any of his preceding comedies, and certainly less 
gaiety; yet it lacks as well the complex and varied interest of Troilus 
and Cressida, the moving profundity of Measure for Measure, or the 
geniality of the later romances. Nevertheless, if one turns from 
reading Alls Well to such a group of contemporary plays dealing 
with the theme of the wronged wife as Greene’s James IV, Dekker, 
Chettle, and Haughton’s Patient Grissil, the anonymous How A 
Man May Choose A Good Wife From A Bad, The Fair Maid of 
Bristow, and The London Prodigal, Thomas Heywood’s Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon, and George Wilkins’ Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage,’ one cannot but be impressed with the great superiority 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic skill. 


1Greene’s play belongs to 1590-91. The rest may be dated between 1600-1607. 
All’s Well, in the text we now have, is generally assigned to 1601-2. 
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James IV is an early and probably unwitting experiment in tragi- 
comedy and of much historical interest both for its early adaptation 
of a theme taken from the Italian storytellers’ and for its form; and 
the central character of Queen Dorothea is sufficiently impressive, 
steadfast in loving and forgiving her wayward husband who pursues 
another woman and plots to kill his queen, while Dorothea rejects 
the means of avenging her wrongs through appealing to her father, 
the King of England. But otherwise, Greene’s play bears the marks 
of the experimental and uncertain state of dramatic technique in his 
day. The rest of his caste;-with the partial exception of King James, 
are wooden or incredible figures, and the plot is set in a curious 
fantasy-like framework of induction and semi-choral preludes to the 
acts. The later plays of kindred theme may be classified as comedies 
of domestic manners, of greater or lesser moral earnestness. They all 
present wayward and even villainous husbands,* long-suffering, de- 
voted, and forgiving wives. But there is no study of character. The 
action is premised throughout rather than motivated, and the happy 
ending, with forgiveness all round, is contrived by some manipu- 
lation of the plot. The most skilful of them is Heywood’s Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon, but it is also the least serious.* The clumsiest 


is Wilkins’ Miseries of Enforced Marriage, which is redeemed only 


by the earnestness of its thesis, stated in the title. The rest are some- 
where in between. 


2The main plot is supplied, not from Scottish history as the title and setting 18 

gest, but from the first novel of the third decade in Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi. 
8Two of them plot to kill their wives—Young Arthur in How A Man May 

Choose A Good Wife From A Bad and Vallenger in The Fair Maid of Bristow. 


4The hero, Young Chartley, described as “a wild-headed gentleman,” deserts his 
betrothed, marries (as he supposes) the daughter of a London goldsmith, and is 
about to contract himself to still another and wealthier bride before his sins catch 
up with him. When, through the clever but improbable manipulation of the plot, 
he is confronted with all the various victims of his deceptions, he unblushingly turns 
from one lie to another in the effort to extricate bined Reduced to accepting his 
first love as the only woman to whom he is truly married, he gracefully proclaims 
his reformation: “This woman hath lent me a glass, in which I see all my imper- 
fections, at which my conscience doth more blush inwardly than my face out- 
wardly; and now I dare confidently undertake for myself I am honest.” His first 
love has been steadfastly faithful to him and has followed him to London, disguised 
as a youth, in the hope of regaining him; so she is satisfied. And since suitable hus- 
bands have been thoughtfully provided for the other brides, one cannot resist the 
infectious gaiety of the reconciliation, or the erring Chartley’s exquisite apology: 
“Impute my errors to my youth, not me.” 
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None of these plays could bear for a moment the close examina- 
tion of plot-construction and characterization to which AlPs Well 
has been subjected by the generations of its critics. It is usually 
granted, of course, that Shakespeare’s plays can bear such analysis 
as those of no other among his contemporaries can. Still, this particu- 
lar play has suffered unduly, as it seems to this writer, by being 
judged, implicitly, at least, in comparison with Shakespeare’s best 
performances. By the standard of Othello, Alls Well is indeed a poor 
play. Even by the more relevant standard of Measure for Measure 
or Cymbeline, it is inferior. But compared with How A Man May 
Choose A Good Wife From A Bad, or any of the other plays be- 
longing to the group above mentioned, it seems a subtle and master- 
ly piece of dramatic craftsmanship. 

It is a play that employs a great deal of theatrical artifice; and this 
artifice, more apparent to the reader of Shakespeare nowadays, per- 
haps, because All’s Well affords few purple passages of poetry to 
beguile him, has generally been charged against the play as a fault. 
If we look closely at the effect the stage-artifice of the play is de- 
signed to produce, however, and without prejudicing our judgment 
by comparison with plays in which Shakespeare managed things 
even better, we may see more merit in Alls Well than has commonly 
been allowed. It will be here suggested that the artifice of the play is 
due to Shakespeare’s attempt to give depth to the simple tale he fol- 
lowed as his source; that this artifice consists especially in a process 
of varying emphasis in the conduct of the action calculated to 
strengthen the consistency and unity of the story as Shakespeare 
chose to tell it; and finally, that this artifice is more properly re- 
garded as a virtue of the play than a defect, since it is managed com- 
petently enough with an eye to the stage. 

Before entering upon the argument, we may look briefly at some 
opinions of the play which illustrate the chief grounds on which the 
critics have complained of it. 

The play has been roundly condemned for the last hundred years 
or more, though Coleridge described Helena as Shakespeare’s “love- 
liest character,” and Hazlitt regarded her conduct as conforming to 
“the most scrupulous nicety of female modesty.” But Helena has 
been much disliked by later critics such as Andrew Lang and John 
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Masefield, while most of the other characters, with Bertram at their 
head, have fared even worse.° Ever since Dr. Johnson summed up 
Bertram as “a man noble without generosity, and young without 
truth; who marries Helena as a coward, and leaves her as a profli- 
gate: when she is dead by his unkindness, sneaks home to a second 
marriage, is accused by the woman he has wronged, defends himself 
by falsehood, and is dismissed to happiness,” the critics have reiter- 
ated the indictment, if not on the precise moral grounds of Johnson, 
at least on the common ground that they do not like him; even the 
judicious editor of the English Arden Shakespeare grows so impa- 
tient that he exclaims, in one place—with manifest injustice—“‘Ber- 
tram is throughout revealed to us as a coward more base, perhaps, 
than Parolles.”® The Clown Lavache is lumped with Parolles as 
unsavory and stupid, and W. W. Lawrence regards them both as 
serving to emphasize the sombre background of the action.’ The 
Cambridge editors of the play have little good to say of it. Quiller- 
Couch dismisses it as “one of Shakespeare’s worst”; and Dover 
Wilson attempts to rescue for Shakespeare the good lines in the play 
from the botching of the crude versifier who, he supposes, was pri- 
marily responsible for the text as we have it.* 

Professor W. W. Lawrence, who has given us the most thorough 
and the best analysis of the play,° has argued that All’s Well derives 
from a tradition of storytelling in which there is little regard for the 
study of character and motive; that in making over Boccaccio’s tale 
of Giletta di Nerbona into his play, Shakespeare followed certain 
simple conventions of folktale narrative which he found in his 
source because these conventions were better understood in his day 
than in ours: what we may find immodest in the heroine’s conduct 


5See the opinions collected by W. W. Lawrence, “The Meaning of All’s Well 
That Ends Well,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXVII 
(1922), 418 ff. 

8W. Osborne Brigstocke, All’s Well (2d ed.; London, 1929), p. 128, note on IV, 
ili, 242. 

™Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 66. 

8All’s Well (Cambridge, 1929), intro., p. xxxv (Quiller-Couch); “The Copy for 
All’s Well That Ends Well,” pp. 101-13 (Dover Wilson). 

®*Professor Lawrence’s earlier study of the play (see note 5, above) was revised 
and included as chapter two of Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, which may be 
taken as superseding the earlier work. 
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or naive in the method of storytelling, Shakespeare and his audience 
could accept and enjoy. He concludes 


that Helena was meant by Shakespeare to be wholly noble and heroic, 
and fully justified in her conduct, both in the winning of Bertram and 
in the manner of fulfilling his conditions for their union after their mar- 
riage; that the Elizabethan audience would have accepted these “tricks” 
as valid without question; that Bertram’s sudden change of heart was a 
convention of mediaeval and Elizabethan story, which must be expected 
to follow Helena’s triumph; that there is no implication that their after 
life would be anything but happy; and that the blackening of the char- 
acter of Bertram and the disagreeable qualities of the Clown and Parolles 
are explainable for reasons of dramatic contrast and dramatic motiva- 
tion.?° 


Professor Lawrence, however, holds that the improbabilities of 
character and action in the play are insurmountable obstacles for a 
modern audience and that the play’s deficiencies in psychological 
truth and imaginative power account for and justify its unpopu- 
larity.’* Certainly, the latest critics of the play are all but unanimous- 
ly hostile to it. Mark Van Doren holds that its chief fault lies in the 
collapse of the central character, Helena, midway in the action: 
“From the time she disguises herself as a pilgrim and meets Diana’s 
mother in the streets of Florence she is no more a person than Ber- 
tram is... . Helena has ceased to be one of the most remarkable 
among those women of Shakespeare whose loves are their lives. Her 
life has been maneuvered into nothingness.”** Professor T. M. Par- 
rott likewise stresses this point: “In the scenes at Florence [Helena] 
walks through the part allotted her in the source without special 
distinction; it is hard to imagine the Helena of the earlier acts stage- 
managing the complicated business of intrigue and deception that 
ends the play.”** E. M. W. Tillyard praises the plot and defends the 
integrity of the Shakespearean text from Dover Wilson’s aspersions, 
but he agrees with Van Doren that the play is at best an “interesting 
failure.”** 


10Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, p. 38. 

11] bid., p. 76. 

12Shakespeare (New York, 1939), pp. 214-16. 
18Shakespearean Comedy (New York, 1949), p. 351. 
14Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (Toronto, 1949), pp. 94 ff. 
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Among all the various objections that have been lodged against 
the improbabilities of the action, the inconsistency of the heroine 
and the moral baseness of the hero, the coarseness of the dialogue 
and the poor quality of the verse, the most specific seem to be the 
charges of inconsistency or implausibility directed against the hero- 
ine and the hero, especially in the climax of the action. Nowadays, 
particularly in view of Professor Lawrence’s argument, we may 
grant Shakespeare his premises for the play: that there is nothing 
immodest about the means Helena uses to win back her husband. 
This is insisted upon by the dramatist himself, in the attitude Diana 
and her mother take to Helena’s proposals. If we object to the play 
because of the “bed-trick,” we reject the story itself, regardless of 
the execution. But it is argued that even granting the premises of the 
folktale which provides the action of the play, Shakespeare fails to 
make his heroine consistently appealing; that he creates an artificial 
climax which offends against all probability; and that the conversion 
of Bertram at the end is sudden and unconvincing: that he remains 
odious to the last. 

These are undeniably weak points of the play that are most readi- 
ly apparent to a reader. But if we compare All’s Well with its source, 
we may observe that these difficulties are attributable not to Boccac- 
cio’s story but to the changes Shakespeare made in it. It is arguable 
that Shakespeare deliberately incurred the difficulties alleged in an 
attempt to transform a simple tale of reconciliation effected through 
circumstance into a study of character; and that he used a method 
of shifting emphasis to obscure the implausibilities resulting from 
his treatment of his source and calculated to give a sufficient unity 
of effect in stage performance. 

It will be necessary to examine briefly Shakespeare’s treatment of 
his source, to substantiate the first part of this argument before we 
turn to the second. 

Boccaccio’s tale of Giletta of Narbonne, in William Painter’s 
faithful translation,** furnished the plot of AJ's Well. It is a folktale 


on 


15In the Decameron, it is the ninth story of the third day. Painter’s translation 
may be consulted in The Palace of Pleasure, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890), I, 
171-79. 
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by a master of rapid narrative with the simplicity and emphasis upon 
action to the disregard of motivation or psychological probability 
that is characteristic of the kind. 


Giletta is a clever girl of humble birth, with respect to the hero, the 
Count Beltramo of Rossiglione, whom she loves devotedly and seem- 
ingly hopelessly. As the daughter of a famous physician, however, she 
is able to heal the French king of an apparently incurable disease and as 
her reward chooses Beltramo as a husband. The Count scorns her 
humble birth, and the King himself regards her choice as presumptuous, 
though he feels bound to support it. Beltramo deserts his newly married 
bride for the Florentine wars, while Giletta returns to Rossiglione, 
where she learns from the Count’s letters that he will not consent to 
live with her until she can get a ring from his finger and has a child of 
his begetting in her arms. Giletta goes to Florence with the purpose of 
finding some means to fulfill the conditions. There she learns that Bel- 
tramo is trying to seduce the virtuous daughter of a poor gentlewoman. 
Giletta proposes that the daughter should seem to encourage Beltramo’s 
advances, demanding his ring as a pledge, and that Giletta herself should 
take the daughter’s place in bed. The mother, willing to help the lady 
recover her husband, secretly arranges matters so that Giletta obtains 
the ring and is soon with child. Beltramo returns to Rossiglione at the 
request of his subjects, knowing that his wife is no longer there. Giletta 
richly rewards the gentlewoman and her daughter, who retire to the 
country. Giletta herself stays in Florence until she is delivered of twin 
boys, who are carefully nursed; at length she learns that her husband is 
giving a great feast at his palace on All Saint’s Day to an assembly of 
ladies and knights. As the guests are about to sit down, Giletta appears 
before Beltramo with her two sons in her arms, falls weeping at his feet, 
and pleads that since his conditions have now been fulfilled she may be 
accepted as his wife. All the assembled guests join in her plea, and the 
Count, much moved, “abiected his obstinate rigour: causing her to rise 
vp, and imbraced and kissed her, acknowledging her againe for his 
lawefull wyfe ... and from that time forth, hee loued and honoured 
her, as his dere spouse and wyfe.” 


In this story we learn little or nothing of the heroine’s feelings and 
we infer her character simply from her actions. We do not hear how 
she felt when Beltramo deserted her for the Florentine wars, 
though we are told what she did: she set about putting his estate in 
order, hoping thus to win his approval. Two knights report to her 
Beltramo’s conditions for accepting her as his wife: “who, very sor- 
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rowfull, after shee had a good while bethoughte her, purposed to 
finde meanes to attaine the two thinges, that thereby she might re- 
couer her husbande.” Giletta is the most active of heroines; she does 
not waste time on sentiment but goes straight to work. She is con- 
sistently active and the center of interest in the action throughout. 

The Count Beltramo is likewise a very satisfactory hero for a folk- 
tale. His initial rejection of Giletta is well motivated by the disparity 
in their rank, which everyone, including the King, recognizes. 
While the conditions he imposes are very difficult, no one makes any 
great point of their harshness; and he is so slightly drawn that we 
hardly notice how his adulterous intentions reflect upon his char- 
acter. He is a great lord, and these are his lordly ways. His conduct 
at the end is everything one could wish: he is warm-hearted and 
generous in his acceptance of Giletta, “and they lived happily ever 
after.” 

The burden of justification falls upon Giletta throughout Boc- 
caccio’s story. She is the Clever Wench of folklore, as Professor 
Lawrence has shown, who wins a husband of exalted rank through 
performing one difficult task, and then has to maintain her right to 
her reward through performing two more. Her husband provides 
the occasion of all three tasks, and he rewards her successful achieve- 
ment. The appeal of the story lies in the working out of the plot, 
and there is no attempt to complicate it with considerations of the 
relative merits of hero and heroine. The outcome assumes that the 
heroine’s virtue is sufficiently rewarded when she is at last accepted 
by the Count. 

Shakespeare followed the main lines of Boccaccio’s excellent plot, 
but he elaborated it with background and atmosphere, with height- 
ened dramatic conflict, especially in the climax, and above all with 
the study of character. He provided the Roussillon setting—the 
charming old Countess, the Clown, and Lafeu; Bertram’s vainglori- 
ous supporter Parolles and the sub-plot of his unmasking as a cow- 
ard; and the complications of Bertram’s confrontation by Diana 
with a second ring at the end. But the change that affected all the 
rest was in the characterization of the hero and heroine. He chose 
to make of Bertram a rash and arrogant youth who cruelly repulses 
a Helena who 















a 
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deserves a lord 
That twenty such rude boys might wait upon 
And call her hourly mistress. 


Shakespeare thus in effect reverses the relation between hero and 
heroine in the source, places the main emphasis of his story upon the 
nobility of the heroine in her affliction, and makes necessary the re- 
pentance of Bertram to reward Helena in the end.** These changes 
create a problem of consistency regarding the heroine and of moti- 
vation concerning the hero. Shakespeare ran the risk of involving 
himself in contradiction when he attempted to make Helena more 
dramatically appealing than the original story allowed for, when he 
emphasized her superiority to the hero, her noble humility and pa- 
thos, while her conduct remained that of Boccaccio’s Giletta who 
has little of this appeal. In the first part of the action, while things 
are going against the heroine, there is no difficulty; but when Helena 
becomes the effective architect of her own success in the second 
part, the danger is that while the Helena of “The Healing of the 
King” episode (to use Professor Lawrence’s analysis of the plot) 
may seem to be a figure “touched with the most soul-subduing pa- 
thos,” as Mrs. Jameson has it,’’ the Helena of “The Fulfillment of 
the Tasks” becomes a Clever Wench bent upon getting her man. At 
the same time, there is the problem of adequately prompting Ber- 
tram’s reform at the end of the second episode, in harmonious rela- 
tion with Helena’s operations. 

It is the means by which Shakespeare deals with these difficulties 


16Professor Lawrence argues that Shakespeare’s audience would not regard the 
disparity in rank between Bertram and Helena as sufficient ground for Bertram’s 
repulse of her, as would the courtly audience pictured in the Decameron; whereas 
the Elizabethans would take a sterner view of the hero’s adulterous intentions; and 
that therefore Shakespeare was obliged to degrade the character whom Boccaccio 
had represented as a good fellow and quite a satisfactory husband for the heroine 
(Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, pp. 59-62). But one finds far more wayward and 
arrogant husbands than Bertram, who yet prove acceptable enough in the end, in 
the group of plays referred to at the beginning of this _—_ and for a hero of 
Bertram’s own rank, whose adulterous intentions are easily overlooked in the end, 
we may compare the Count Hippolito in Dekker’s Honest Whore, Part Il. The 
simpler explanation of the degrading of Bertram in Alls Well is that this provides 
the chief means of developing the virtue and appeal of the heroine, which is the 
central theme of the play. 

17Shakespeare’s Heroines (London, 1897), p. 108. Mrs. Jameson, of course, finds 
no inconsistency in Helena. 
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in terms of a stage performance with which the present paper is con- 
cerned. Briefly, the argument will be this: Shakespeare sets Helena 
before us in the first stage of the action as a nobly-loving woman 
who suffers Bertram’s injustice with moving humility and unselfish 
devotion, though the emphasis upon her virtue is never overdone. 
The second part of the story requires her to act with a calculating 
initiative and successful resource that threatens to rob her of our 
sympathy. At this danger point in the action, Helena, to whom our 
allegiance is now fully engaged, ceases to be the center of attention 
in the developing action.. The Florentine widow and her daughter 
Diana, Parolles and his unmasking as a coward, the ordeal of Bertram 
at Roussillon, successively provide the focus of interest, while Hel- 
ena works out her designs unobtrusively in the background. Diana 
becomes an alter ego for Helena in executing her bolder operations, 
while our original impression of the heroine is maintained by the 
attitude of the other characters toward her and what they say of 
her; it is the idea of Helena that sustains our impression of the con- 
sistency of her character in the second episode, up to the moment 
when she reappears in her old role of the humble and devoted wife. 

As the emphasis moves from Helena midway in the play, it cen- 
ters increasingly upon the preparation for the breakdown and con- 
version of Bertram in the climax—through the implications of the 
Parolles sub-plot and the dramatization of Bertram’s ordeal at Rous- 
sillon prior to Helena’s reappearance. At that dramatic moment, our 
attention is engaged by Helena; and Bertram’s repentance has been 
sufficiently prepared for that his capitulation seems but the proper 
tribute to her nobility, as we witness the happy union of a reformed 
hero with a heroine whose humble devotion has never changed. 

A review of the action of the play will attempt to make this clear. 

It is a humble and dejected Helena whom we meet in the opening 
scene of the play, as Bertram leaves for the Parisian court; and this 


impression is confirmed in her first soliloquy, where we learn that 


her tears are for Bertram and the hopelessness of her love: 


There is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. "Twere all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
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But her spirit immediately shows in her following encounter with 
Parolles, whom she perfectly recognizes for what he is, “a notorious 
liar... great way fool, solely a coward,” and yet is willing to love 
because he is Bertram’s companion. Like the cheap swaggerer he is, 
Parolles tries to tease her with his coarse jests upon virginity; but she 
goodhumoredly parries his jibes and adroitly turns the tables on him 
by covertly hinting at his lack of the military virtue he professes, 
until, as he bustles back and forth, he is so ludicrously at a loss for a 
sufficient retort that he splutters, “I am so full of businesses, I can- 
not answer thee acutely.” Clearly, if Helena is humble and loving, 
she is also a girl of wit and spirit. The delicate balance of her char- 
acter is thus deftly fixed at the beginning. 

After Parolles leaves, as if Helena’s bout with him had been 
enough to rally her spirits, we see her forming resolve, in her sec- 
ond soliloquy, as the idea of healing the King and thus winning her 
love first occurs to her. 

The second scene pictures Bertram’s reception at court. The King 
pronounces an eloquent eulogy upon Bertram’s father, emphasizing 
especially his modesty, courtesy, and judgment; and we are pre- 
pared by the King’s: 

Youth, thou bear’st thy father’s face. 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 


Hath well compos’d thee. Thy father’s moral parts 
May’st thou inherit too! 


to mark the contrast of Bertram’s rash arrogance a little later. The 
Countess has already described him to Lafeu as an unseasoned cour- 
tier, and the companionship of Parolles speaks eloquently of his 
untried judgment. 

In the third scene we return to Roussillon, where the Countess 
learns of Helena’s love for her son. The conflict in Helena between 
her love for Bertram and her sense of the presumption of such a love, 
issuing in an agonized uncertainty, would be enough to win our 
sympathy. Nothing could be finer than the old Countess’s under- 
standing of Helena’s feelings, her sure tact in eliciting the girl’s con- 
fession, and her warm support of her, once she understands Helena’s 
plan. We learn to respect Helena partly through the Countess’s faith 
in her, and we see suggested in the older woman’s gentleness and 
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wisdom the sort of matron that Helena may eventually become. 
There is further the hint that Heaven looks with favor upon Hel- 
ena’s attempt, as she buoyantly concludes, 
There’s something in’t 

More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 

Of his profession, that his good receipt 

Shall for my legacy be sanctified 

By the luckiest stars in heaven. 

The upward movement of Act I points toward Helena’s success; 
but the odds against her are so uncertain as only to enlist our sym- 
pathies on her behalf without foreshadowing the outcome. Helena’s 
triumphant healing of the King in Act II is immediately followed by 
the dramatic reversal of her rejection by Bertram. Helena is the 
center of attention in every scene except the second, in which the 
Countess jests with the Clown and despatches him with letters to 
Paris—a necessary interlude to allow time for Helena’s cure to work 
upon the King. The developing action shows the irony of Helena’s 
success: she heals the King, only to be scorned by the husband she 
wins, to be packed off to Roussillon again while Bertram deserts her 
for the Florentine wars. This falling movement develops the pathos 
of Helena, for the main emphasis falls upon her loving submissive- 
ness and humility in defeat. 

The high point of Helena’s appeal comes in the second scene of 
Act III, after her return to Roussillon, where she receives the letter 
containing Bertram’s conditions: 


When thou canst get the ring upon my finger which shall never come 
off, and show me a child begotten of thy body that I am father to, then 
call me husband; but in such a “then” I write a “never.” 


“Here is my passport,” she says, as she hands the letter to the Count- 
ess; “this is a dreadful sentence.” A little later, she adds, “Tis bitter.” 
Nothing more. The Countess hotly blames her son; but not Helena.” 
When she is left alone, we learn the thoughts that are passing in her 


18We may contrast the indignation of Imogen when she learns from Pisanio of 
her husband’s order to put her to death for being false to his bed (Cymbeline, Ill, 
iv). The circumstances are not closely parallel; but some protest from Helena at 
Bertram’s cruelty would be very natural. The careful abstaining from anything like 
it indicates very clearly Shakespeare’s conception of her essential virtue, which is 
humility. 
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mind. She would spare Bertram the dangers of war and restore to 
him the position of which her presumption has deprived him. She 
does not criticize him; she does not offer herself even the consolation 
of regarding her own intended departure from Roussillon as a sac- 
rifice. She does not think of herself at all, but only of Bertram’s 
welfare: 
I will be gone. 

My being here it is that holds thee hence. 

Shall I stay here to do’t? No, no, although 

The air of paradise did fan the house 

And angels offic’d all. I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight 

‘To consolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day. 

For with the dark, poor thief, I'll steal away. 


Thus Shakespeare shows us what it would be like if love were 
perfect in humility. The effect of such a virtue can be easily over- 
done. In How A Man May Choose A Good Wife From A Bad,” 
Mistress Arthur’s wayward husband repeatedly insults his wife in 
public, beats her, brings home a courtesan whom he prefers to his 
wife’s place at table amid his guests. All this she bears without the 


least complaint. Finally he attempts to poison her, that he may marry 
the courtesan. Yet when the long-suffering Mistress Arthur is res- 
cued by her husband’s rival for her affections, who sums up the tale 
of her husband’s offences ending with the report that he has now 
married the courtesan, thinking his wife dead, she replies to his de- 
mand, “And can you love him yet?” with 


And yet, and yet, and still, and euer whilst I breathe this ayre: 
Nay after death my vnsubstantiall soule, 

Like a good Angell shall attend on him, 

And keepe him from all harme. 

But is he married, much good do his heart, 

Pray God she may content him better farre 

Then I haue done: long may they liue in peace, 

Till J disturbe their solace; but because 

I feare some mischiefe doth hang ore his head, 

Ile weep mine eyes drie with my present care, 

And for their healths make hoarce my toong with praier. 


19See the edition of A.E.H. Swaen in Bang’s Materialien (Louvain, 1912), volume 
35- 
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Upon which sentiment another character comments, with perhaps 
unintentional irony, 


Art sure she is a woman? if she be, 
She is create of Natures puritie.”° 


Helena’s virtue is less extravagant. It is apparent more often in 
what she leaves unsaid, in the oblique comments of others, and in 
the action. It is never thrust upon us in the ingenuous vein of the 
moralities, and it is the more impressive because it is unobtrusive. 

In Boccaccio’s tale, the heroine sets out for Florence with the pur- 
pose of finding some means to fulfill her husband’s conditions. Hel- 
ena imposes upon herself the penance of a pilgrimage to St. Jacques’ 
shrine for her too ambitious love; and it is thus innocently she comes 
to Florence, where she meets the Florentine widow and Diana be- 
cause St. Jacques’ pilgrims are accustomed to lodge at their house. 
In the scene of their encounter (III, v), every care is taken to avoid 
the suggestion of a design upon Bertram in Helena’s behavior, and 
to emphasize her pathos. The Florentine women take the lead in 
censuring Bertram and Parolles, as they see them returning from 
battle, for their solicitation of Diana; and they question Helena, as a 
Frenchwoman, about Bertram’s marriage, since they have heard but 
coarse reports of his lady from Parolles. “O, I believe with him,” 
says Helena; 


In argument of praise, or to the worth 

Of the great Count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated. All her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 

I have not heard examin’d. 


Diana comments, 


Alas, poor lady! 
"Tis a hard bondage to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 


And her mother, 


Ay, right! Good creature, whergsoe’er she is, 
Her heart weighs sadly. 


20Fd. Swaen, lines 2158-71. 
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By such slight touches, Shakespeare tips the scale of our sympathy. 
Though Helena learns the circumstances that are to provide the 
means of fulfilling her tasks in this scene, no hint of her forming 
purpose is given. She invites the Florentine women to dinner and 
promises to bestow some precepts on Diana “worthy the note.” And 
we turn to the affairs of Bertram and Parolles. 

The action which takes place in Florence after the arrival of 
Helena is divided in alternate scenes between the affairs of Helena 
and those of Bertram and Parolles. This takes us up to the last scene 
of Act IV, which sets the stage for the denouement at Roussillon in 
Act V. But the chief dramatic interest lies in the exposure of Parolles 
as a coward, which unfolds as a unified sub-plot rising to a comic 
climax in Act IV, scene iii, while the scenes dealing with Helena’s 
activities are much briefer and serve largely to punctuate with 
exposition the stages in the development of the dramatic sub-plot. 
After Parolles has boasted that he will recover his drum from the 
enemy and Bertram has been persuaded to take him at his word by 
the two French lords, who plan to entrap the braggart, a brief scene 
of forty-eight lines between Helena and the Florentine widow ex- 
plains Helena’s design of obtaining Bertram’s ring and substituting 
herself for Diana; and the emphasis, in their conversation, is upon 
the lawfulness of Helena’s purpose. Then we have the capture of 
Parolles, with the comic business of his terror and the jargon of his 
captors. The next scene is between Bertram and Diana, in which 
Diana obtains Bertram’s ring and makes her assignation. Here Diana 
is spirited enough in her satirical opposition to Bertram’s advances 
and her feigned reluctance in yielding; and she is just sufficiently 
realized as a character to give us the sense that she is aiding and pro- 
tecting Helena against the wickedness of Bertram, rather than that 
she is serving as her puppet to entrap him. 

The climactic scene of Parolles’ exposure is the high point of Act 
IV, as it is the principal comic event of the play. It serves to remove 
the supporter of Bertram’s villainy and thus to prepare for the 
hero’s subsequent reformation. Up to this point, Bertram has been 
shown to us in the worst possible lights; his only extenuation has 
been the corrupting influence of Parolles. His faults and mistakes 
are severely reviewed by the two French lords as a preliminary to 
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Parolles’ exposure: Bertram “has much worthy blame laid upon him 
for shaking off so good a wife and so sweet a lady”; he has forfeited 
the King’s favor by his arrogance; he is at present licentiously pur- 
suing his amour with Diana and has had the bad taste to boast of it. 
But if Bertram is licentious and arrogant and indiscreet, he has noth- 
ing of the blusterer or the coward about him, and the Dumain 
brothers, for all their severity, think it worth their while to unmask 
Parolles for his benefit. If Parolles has been the encourager of Ber- 
tram’s riots, he is also a foil beside whom Bertram begins to appear 
less base; when he sees Parolles for what he really is, a part of his 
education has been accomplished. 

Parolles reminded Dr. Johnson of Falstaff; he has rather more in 
common, perhaps, with Ancient Pistol in Henry V. They are both 
men of words, swaggerers and cowards who attach themselves to 
military undertakings, overreach themselves through their military 
pretensions, and, after they have been exposed, unashamedly accept 
their ignominy. He has been accused of dullness: “We conceive 
Parolles to be . . . about the inanest of all Shakespeare’s inventions,” 
says Quiller-Couch, and goes on to abuse him for his bawdy talk 
to Helena in a fine burst of Victorian indignation.” But there is need 
of a distinction here. Parolles is clumsy and coarse in his attempts to 
impose himself, and is constantly found out. Everyone sees through 
him from the beginning, except Bertram. Helena is the first, in the 
opening of the play; later Lafeu and the Clown—all make sport of 
him. That Bertram does not perceive the emptiness of his airs is the 
clearest evidence of his youthful inexperience. 

But in the great scene of his unmasking as a craven, Shakespeare 
chooses to kindle Parolles’ imagination—as he could apparently do 
for his characters at will—and in the wonderful description Parolles 
gives of his captors, the brothers Dumain, while he is blindfolded 
in their presence and Bertram’s, there is a fund of comic invention 
that reminds one of the wit-combats between Hal and Falstaff??— 


21Alls Well, Cambridge ed., pp. xxiv-v. 


22The device of mounting a for comic effect is, however, common 
elsewhere in the plays. One recalls Kent’s character of Oswald (Lear, Il, ii), and 
Imogen’s emphatic rejection of the advances of Cloten (Cym., Il, iii) as notable 
examples. 
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save that the wit is all on Parolles’ side, and, from the unfortunate 
circumstances in which he finds himself, he can get no credit for his 
brilliance. Of one of the brothers Dumain he says, 


He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister. For rapes and ravishments he 
parallels Nessus. He professes not keeping of oaths; in breaking ’em he 
is stronger than Hercules; he will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you 
would think Truth were a fool. Drunkenness is his best virtue, for he 
will be swine-drunk, and in his sleep he does little harm, save to his bed- 
clothes about him; but they know his conditions and lay him in straw. 


Since we have just heard the gentleman so described, in the passage 
immediately preceding, deliver a stern homily upon human sinful- 
ness in general and Bertram’s in particular that would grace a pulpit, 
the contrast is very pleasant. Parolles goes on to describe his mili- 
tary experience: 


Faith, sir, has led the drum before the English tragedians. To belie him, 
I will not, and more of his soldiership I know not; except, in that coun- 
try he had the honour to be the officer at a place there called Mile-end, 
to instruct for the doubling of files. 1 would do the man what honour I 
can, but of this I am not certain. 


After a pause, no doubt for the audience to regain its equanimity 
after this particular stroke of local color, the second Dumain 
brother, whose character has not yet been touched upon, comments 
wonderingly: “He hath out-villain’d villainy so far, that the rarity 
redeems him.” 

But Parolles has not yet reached the summit of his rhetorical 
flight. “Will gold corrupt him?” asks his interlocutor. And Parolles 
replies: 


Sir, for a quart décu he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation, the in- 
heritance of it; and cut th’entail from all remainders, and a perpetual 
succession for it perpetually. 


We can sympathize with the second brother, who exclaims, with 
alarmed chagrin, when the interlocutor asks Parolles about him, 
“Why does he ask him of me?” Bertram is too much involved in 
Parolles’ humiliation to find the demonstration funny. “I could 
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endure anything before but a cat; and now he’s a cat to me,” he 
mutters; and his sullenly reiterated “he’s a cat still,” shows us his 
increasing embarrassment. 

Parolles is impertinent or abject, prominent or negligible in the 
action, as the dramatic situation requires. While he acts as an evil 
influence upon Bertram, he is just stupid enough to appear impudent 
and odious, just plausible enough to insinuate himself with a head- 
strong boy like Bertram, and no one else. But when he has served 
his turn as the corrupter of Bertram and needs to be shown as the 
figure of comedy he truly is, Shakespeare gives him his great mo- 
ment, and dismisses him with one of those unforgettable speeches 
that sum up the soul of his being—and in him a part of universal 
mankind: 


Yet am I thankful. If my heart were great, 
"Twould burst at this. Captain I’ll be no more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 

As captain shall. Simply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. 


After the exposure of Parolles, Helena further explains to the 
widow and Diana her purpose of bringing them to the King at Mar- 
seilles, who will vouch for her good faith and suitably reward Diana: 


Doubt not but Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. 


This indirect proceeding avoids the suggestion that Helena delib- 
erately plans to confront Bertram in the King’s presence. As we 
learn in the opening of Act V, they reach Marseilles only to discover 
that the King is to be found at Roussillon. Helena sends a petition 
to him—the nature of which is not disclosed until later—by a gen- 


tleman of the court whom she meets, and Helena’s party follows at 


a slower pace, still on the pretext that Helena is acting for the benefit 
of Diana and her mother. . 


Helena’s is the directing mind in all these arrangements, but every 
suggestion serves to minimize her contrivance. The overshadowing 
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effect of the Parolles sub-plot, Helena’s brief and undramatic ap- 
pearances, the activity of Diana as Helena’s substitute, the sug- 
gestion that Helena is acting more on the behalf of her Florentine 
companions than herself, and that all their efforts are in fulfillment 
of the will of heaven—all of these means serve indirectly to maintain 
the impression of subdued pathos that is essential to the integrity of 
Helena’s role. They serve as well, of course, to conceal the means 
by which the reversal is to be achieved in the climax and thus to 
heighten its dramatic effect. To the consideration of the technique of 
this climax, which has been so much criticized, we may now turn. 

At Roussillon, Bertram has returned, and Helena is supposed to 
have died upon her pilgrimage. It is now proposed that Bertram 
marry Lafeu’s daughter, and, as their betrothal is about to take 
place in the King’s presence, the petition which Helena had sent on 
from Marseilles but which now purports to come from Diana is 
presented to the King. Professor Lawrence objects to the implausi- 
bility of what follows: 


The obscure Florentine maiden becomes an expert stage-manager, keep- 
ing everyone in the dark as to her real purpose, boldly bandying words 
with the king, driving Bertram into a tight corner, and finally producing 
Helena, as a grand coup de thédtre. She has sent the king a petition, 
begging him to force Bertram to marry her, since, as she says, he is a 
widower, and he has seduced her. But Diana knows that he is not a 
widower and that he has not seduced her, and she has no desire to marry 
him. When confronted with Bertram, she plays out the same comedy, 
showing his ring as proof, and forcing him to dishonorable calumnies 
and to a confession of guilt. She then asks for her ring again. This ring 
has a complicated history. It has been given by the king to Helena, and 
then to Bertram by Helena in the night rendezvous. Bertram has earlier 
in this same scene offered it as a marriage-token to Maudlin, the daugh- 
ter of Lafeu; it was then taken by the king, and is now on his finger. 
Diana knows perfectly well that it is not her ring, and the king knows it 
is not, for he had himself earlier given it to Helena. Bertram confesses 
(what he supposes to be true) that the ring belonged to Diana. The king 
then asks her about it, and she answers him in an intentionally riddling 
and misleading fashion. In anger, the king orders her off to prison. Then 
Diana, having extracted from the situation all the surprises it can yield, 
produces Helena, as her crowning stage-effect, and the play quickly 
ends. All this may be good drama, but it is bad psychology.”* 


23Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, pp. 75-76. 
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But Professor Lawrence has here overlooked the circumstances 
which give precisely the psychological justification for Diana’s 
behavior that he desiderates—that she is acting under Helena’s direc- 
tion and on her behalf, and with the purpose of bringing about Ber- 
tram’s repentance. Furthermore, in his comment upon Helena’s role 
at the end, he has surely misconceived her purpose and the effect 
which her actions are calculated to produce. The “natural way” for 
Helena to prove that she has fulfilled Bertram’s conditions and de- 
serves to be accepted as his wife, says Professor Lawrence, would be 
for her “to claim justice of the king, tell her story, and call upon 
Diana to substantiate it.”** But this would be of no avail with an 
unrepentant Bertram; indeed, it reduces the play to the simplicity 
of its folk-tale source. Helena in All’s Well is not seeking justice of 
the King but Bertram’s love. In Boccaccio’s tale, the heroine’s ful- 
fillment of the tasks is enough to win her happy union with the 
hero. In Shakespeare, Helena’s efforts would go for nothing did not 
Bertram experience a change of heart. In the climax, everything is 
directed toward this end; and this is the abundant psychological 
justification of the means used, for Bertram is still far from penitent 
as we see him in the opening of the last scene. 

There has been some preparation for Bertram’s conversion. We 
have seen his disillusionment about Parolles. The news of Helena’s 
death has sobered him too, and he professes to have learned to love 
her now that he has lost her, while the preliminary arrangements for 
his betrothal to Lafeu’s daughter are going forward in the King’s 
presence. But when Diana enters with her accusations, we have a 
situation roughly paralleling his earlier rejection of Helena. He 
scornfully repels her charges: 


My lord, this is a fond and desp’rate creature, 

Whom sometime I have laughed with. Let your Highness 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour 

Than for to think that I would sink it here. 


Confronted with the evidence of the ring which had been the 
King’s gift to Helena and his own ring which Diana produces to 


241 bid., p. 75. 
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warrant her charges, he resorts to one lie after another, while his 
shifts grow more anguished and transparent, until the King at last 
exclaims: 


You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts you. 


Parolles, who has returned to Roussillon, is called to testify but 
characteristically only adds further words to the confusion. Diana, 
who has been ordered to prison by the King in his irritation and 
suspicion of all concerned, is now brought back. But she adds fur- 
ther riddles, until, at the moment of utmost suspense, she produces 
Helena. 

All of this may seem needlessly indirect to a reader, especially if 
he anticipates the solution; but in the theater it will create the neces- 
sary sense of growing pressure upon Bertram, of his assurance grad- 
ually undermined, until his pride is ready to break under the shock 
of the apparently miraculous reappearance of Helena. 

The whole thing has been obviously contrived; but we have been 
allowed to see enough of the contrivance, in Helena’s earlier pre- 
diction: 


You, Diana, 
Under my poor instruction yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf; 


and in our knowledge that Diana’s petition really comes from 
Helena, to realize that Diana is acting on Helena’s behalf. This is 
all the warrant we need for her conduct, and we can see its effect 
upon Bertram. But that Helena herself should bring this pressure 
directly to bear upon Bertram would be out of the question. Diana 
is a perfect substitute. She gains sanction for her boldness from our 
partiality for Helena, without prejudicing Helena’s modesty; for 
we never identify the two. 
When Helena herself enters, the King exclaims wonderingly, 


Is there no exorcist 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is’t real that I see? 
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And Helena’s reply has no suggestion of triumph but only the 
memory of her former pathos: 


No, my good lord; 
Tis but the shadow of a wife you see, 
The name and not the thing. 


As Bertram exclaims brokenly, 


Both, both. O, pardon! 


it is to him she turns to make her appeal, not to the King: 


Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 


The happiness of the occasion is marked by Lafeu. His poor 
shadow of a daughter Maudlin, who never appeared on the stage, is 
forgotten. He claps Parolles on the back, borrows his handkerchief, 
and invites him to “make sport” with him at home. Even the basest 
character, once he has repented or been humbled, can be forgiven in 
Shakespeare. His lowly example generalizes our attitude to the hero. 
If Lafeu can accept Parolles, we should be able to accept Bertram, 
There is no need, of course, to represent Helena’s forgiveness of 
Bertram; she has nothing to forgive. She is not that kind of character. 

Critics have remarked, since Dr. Johnson’s time, upon the abrupt- 
ness of the play’s ending. But everything depends upon the plausi- 
bility of Bertram’s repentance and our final impression of Helena. 
If Bertram’s repentance has carried emotional conviction for us, a 
dwelling upon his past faults can only raise a doubt of the perma- 
nence of his reformation. And certainly, the less said about the 
means by which Helena has brought events to a happy issue at the 
end, the better. She is not meant to appear as the clever contriver of 
her own success. 

If the foregoing analysis affords a just view of the effect aimed at 
in the stage presentation of All’s Well, it is clear that the chief con- 
cern of the play is with the study of character. All’s Well is Helena’s 
story, as Boccaccio’s is the story of Giletta of Narbonne; but 
whereas Giletta is simply a folklore heroine whose cleverness wins 
her a husband, Shakespeare’s Helena is a serious study of the virtue 
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of humility in love. The effort is to maintain this impression of 
Helena consistently throughout the action and at the same time to 
prepare for Bertram’s repentance and the reconciliation with Helena 
that follows; and the controlling idea of the play that emerges is the 
conception of Helena’s love as far stronger than Bertram’s arrogance, 
a love which works unobtrusively and with humility toward an end 
that heaven favors and thus issues in happiness. 

But the idea is never obtruded upon us in a moral, as in simpler 
pieces like How A Man May Choose A Good Wife From A Bad or 
George Wilkins’ Miseries Of Enforced Marriage, which are more 
aptly described as “problem plays” than Alls Well, because they do 
deal unmistakably with social or ethical problems and comment 
upon them overtly. Shakespeare is never obviously didactic. His 
ideas are so fully transmuted into the dramatic terms of characters 
acting that we may argue endlessly about the motives of a Helena or 
a Bertram and imagine their lives beyond the confines of the play 
itself, as if they were people we might have known. As we read 
Alls Well and consider the discrepancies between Helena’s actions 
in the latter part of the play and her professed purposes, we may 
reflect that she is something of a sly minx, after all, just as we some- 
times suspect ulterior motives in our own acquaintance. It seems 
clear enough, however, that Shakespeare has taken pains to avoid 
giving this impression of her in the theater, and that Shakespeare’s 
audience would not think of her in this way. 

The argument of this paper assumes that the dramatist tries to 
create an illusion of verisimilitude, that the play is an imitation of 
life, at least one remove from actuality. The play is intended for 
continuous performance before an audience that has not meditated 
upon the text and that will most readily follow the interpretive 
emphasis the dramatist has given the characters in the action that 
unfolds upon the stage. In reading Al/’s Well we may readily forget 
this, because we can perceive the play’s weakness clearly enough 
upon reflection. The temptation is to make our criticism a catalogue 
of errors—Shakespeare’s, the Elizabethan audience’s, or the ubiqui- 
tous collaborator’s. The poetry has few splendid passages, compared 
with Shakespeare’s best work; also the text of the First Folio— 
the only authority for this play—is quite faulty. But the artifice that 
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the critical reader detects in the construction and characterization 
may prove the saving grace of the play in performance; and it may 
be conjectured—lacking the evidence of a stage performance, which 
has seldom been ventured for All’s Well within recent times**—that 
the play is contrived with sufficient skill to render Helena con- 
sistently appealing and her reconciliation with Bertram plausible and 
moving even for a modern audience unbiased by too close a 
knowledge of the strictures of the commentators. 


25Within the present century, the play has been twice presented at Stratford. 
(1916, 1922), at the Old Vic (1921), and by the Elizabethan Stage Society under 
the direction of William Poel (1920). In the United States, the play was performed 
at the Pasadena Playhouse under the supervision of Mr. Gilmor Brown and directed 
by Mr. Maxwell Sholes, November 26-27, 1937. For records of earlier performances, 
see the essay on the stage-history of the play by Harold Child in the Cambridge 
ed., pp. 187-89; Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (1940), 
P- 295. 
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Moral Guidance and Religious Encouragement 
for the Elizabethan Soldier 


By Pauw A. JoRGENSEN 


HE abundance of courtesy or conduct books in Elizabethan 
England affords commentary upon the literature and the social 

history of the time and proves that the era both needed and desired 
the civilizing influence of manners, morals, and godliness. The rising 
middle class represented an especially large and rewarding field for 
such indoctrination.* But probably no occupational group benefited 
from more earnest instruction in moral and spiritual betterment than 
the humbler members of the military profession, the untitled soldiers 
who, willingly or not, found themselves depending upon warfare as 
acareer. This paper is devoted, first, to a description of the problems 
of conduct presented by these men and, second, to a discussion of 
the chief methods whereby their military superiors, the government, 
moralists, fellow soldiers, and divines sought to encourage them to a 
more orderly and godly way of life. 

Warfare has commonly borne in civilized states the most unpleas- 
ant of connotations, and its professors have been frequently suspect.’ 
The most conventional attitude of the Renaissance is cogently ex- 
pressed in The French Academie: Warfare is contrary to civil har- 
mony, “and soldiours are sworne enimies to that kinde of life. For 
war maketh men barbarous, mutinous, and cruell, as peace maketh 
them curteous and tractable.”* A passage in Whitehorne’s transla- 
tion of Machiavelli's The Arte of Warre not only provides a more 
detailed description of the crudeness of soldierly behavior, but sug- 
gests that fashion or pose may have been in part responsible. The 
Florentine notes that when one enters the military profession, 


incontinent he doeth not only chaunge in apparel, but also in custome 
and maner, in voice, and from the facion of all civil use, he doeth alter: 


See L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 
1935), p. 121. 


*See Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy 
(San Marino, 1947), pp. 245-47- 


sPierre de La Primaudaye, The French Academie, transl. T. B. (1594), p. 705. 
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For that he thinketh not meete to clothe with civell apparell him who wil 
be redie, and promt to all kinde of violence, nor the civell customes, and 
usages maie that man have, the whiche judgeth bothe those customes to 
be effeminate, and those usages not be agreeable to his profession.‘ 


Elizabeth’s principal statesman, Lord Burghley, subscribed to this 
Renaissance point of view: “he that setteth up his rest to live by that 
profession can hardly be an honest man or good Christian.”® 

The strong impression made by this general problem upon Eliza- 
bethan society is shown by its troubled reflection in literature. Some 
of the most vivid passages in Shakespeare’s Henry V deal with the 
“flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart,” or the “blind and bloody 
soldier with foul hand” or the brutalizing effect on society of long 
wars, which make men grow like savages, 


as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood— 
To swearing and stern looks, defus’d attire, 
And everything that seems unnatural.* 


Elizabethan historical and social documents are as eloquent as lit- 
erature concerning abuses by the soldiery. Captain Turnour, writing 
to Cecil, laments that the profession of war “is now by ill-trainin 


grown to misorder and mischief” and protests that he lives “like a 
conjurer among devils.”” Sir Henry Knyvett, addessing an urgent 
treatise to Elizabeth on The Defence of the Realme, detaiis as army 
customs dangerous to national security 


the not wearing of such armes as they are appoynted, If they list to cast 
them of, which in my conceipt is a straunge & perilous tolleracion, the 
excesse of costlie diet and apparrell, the beastlie custome of drunken 
Carrowsing the surcharging the Campe with multitudes of weomen and 
boyes, the untollerable pilfering of freebooters, and in a worde all new 
barberus inormities whatsoever.® 


*The Tudor Translations, ed. W. E. Henley (London, 1905), XXXIX, 13. 

5Advice to his son. Annals of the Reformation and Establishment of Religion... 
in the Church of England during Queen Elizabeth’s Happy Reign, ed. John Strype 
(Oxford, 1824), IV, 477. 

SHenry V, Ill, iii, 11; Ill, iii, 34; V, ii, 59-62. Problems of soldierly conduct are 
also raised in both parts of Henry IV, Timon-of Athens, and Coriolanus, not to 
mention a number of Beaumont and Fletcher dramas. 

"Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, March 7, 1559, p. 124. 


8The Defence of the Realme (1596), ed. Charles Hughes (Oxford, 1906), p. 61. 
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As causes, Knyvett cites the disorderliness of modern mercenary 
wars and the lack of adequate pay for the men. The latter factor was 
particularly serious. How can a general “command, worke any great 
effect with, or chasten those, whome indeede hee doth not truelie 
paie & recompence”? What service can be expected of ill-fed and ill- 
clothed soldiers? Such men 


perish for could and hide themselves, or Mutenye when they should un- 
dertake accions of most moment, And so forced by greate extreamities, 
fall to robbing of theire confederates and frendes, Yea sometymes of 
theire owne Companions, that most Countries thereby growe wearie of 
our Nation (heretofore helde to be the most Civill people in the worlde) 
more then of theire professed enemyes [pp. 58-9]. 


Inadequate and irregular pay doubtless placed disastrous emphasis 
on booty. The tendency to pillage led to particularly unfortunate re- 
sults when the theater of war was laid in such allied states as France 
and the Low Countries. Sir John Smythe complained that “Cap- 
taines, Souldiors and all other men of warre, for lacke of ordinarie 
pay, have lived a great deale more upon the spoile, and misusing of 
the common people, their fellow-subjects and friends, than upon 
any spoile, or annoying the enemy armed.” But it was in Ireland that 
the plight of the ill-paid soldier had its worst social repercussions. “I 
see,” wrote Lord Burgh to Cecil, “soldiers, citizens, villagers, and all 
sorts of people daily perish through famine; meat failing the man of 
war makes him savage, so as the end is both spoiler and spoiled are in 
like calamity.”*° And Sir John Norris complained to Cecil from Ire- 
land that “the soldier groweth into desperate terms, and spare not to 
say to their officers, that they will run away and steal rather than 
famish.”** 

Important though pay and physical well-being were in determin- 
ing the quality of military morale and discipline, the character of 
soldiers pressed for service also of course had much to do with the 


®°Certain Discourses (1590), sig. **2v. 


10June 12, 1597. Quoted Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors (London, 
1890), III, 282. 


11Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, August 2, 1595, pp. 356-57. Both the misery 
of the soldiers in Ireland and the culpable réle played by their captains are dis- 
cussed, with interesting evidence, by Harold H. Davis, “The Military Career of 
Thomas North,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, XII (1949), 315-21. 
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behavior of the army. Captain Barnaby Rich, shrewd and influential 
as a military critic, repeatedly called attention to the impossibility 
of making a spirited army out of “Rogues, Drunkards, and such 
other ill disposed persons, which being once pressed, must be kept 
with continuall guard, perhaps in Bridewell, or other like places, for 
running away.”’* Would you, asked Rich, persuade such rascals to 
fight for the honor of their country? They have no idea what honor 
means. Exhort them to defend their lands and livings? Why, 


they have nothing to loose, and less to care for: will you presse them 
with shame for being reputed Cowards? but they will never blush, that 
are not onely past shame, but also past grace; why then what lawe to 
enjoyne them, what love to induce them, or what gods to conjure 
them? [p. 65] 


Rich, a veteran soldier thoroughly aware of the problems of dis- 
cipline in field and camp, is speaking with the sincerity of painful 
experience when he asks what law will enjoin the conscripted rogues 
to military decorum. Yet one of the principal disciplinary means used 
by Elizabeth and her generals was the code of laws and ordinances.” 
Captain Rich himself, years earlier, had stressed the importance of 
devising “lawes, disciplines and orders, the which the Generall by 


124 Souldiers Wishe to Britons Welfare (London, 1604), p. 64. Queen Elizabeth, 
though fond of soldiers and solicitous of her army’s well-being so far as economy 
would warrant, candidly acknowledged to the foreigner De Maisse the wretched 
quality of her army in France: “She said . . . that they were but thieves and 
ought to hang, and other words between her teeth which I did not well under- 
stand. Also it seemed as if she had put herself in choler about it, for which cause 
I forebore to discuss the matter further.” (De Maisse; A Journal of All That Was 
Accomplished by Monsieur de Maisse, Ambassador in England, ed. G. B. Harrison 
and R. A. Jones, London, 1931, p. 109.) 

18Several examples of these codes are extant. One of the most detailed is Leices- 
ter’s Lawes and Ordinances drawn up in 1586 (S.T.C. 7288); reprinted by C. G., 
Cruickshank, Elizabeth’s Army (Oxford, 1946), pp. 144-51. This consists of fifty- 
four items; most offenses were punishable by death. The Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, January 9, 1604, p- 65, notes orders governing the conduct of soldiers 
at Berwick so as to avoid friction with the town. Numerous proclamations by the 
Queen prescribe conduct for soldiers, both on the field and after discharge; see, 
e.g., A Proclamation concerning the Souldiours appointed to serve in her Majesties 
service beyond the Seas, under the charge of Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake 
(1588), commanding obedience of the soldiers in the levy and in not selling their 
armor, furniture, or apparel. That the Queen was.a firm disciplinarian, particularly 
where laxity might be costly, is shown by a severe letter to Lord Mountjoy in 
Ireland, wherein she demands the most rigorous regulations and ———e 
1602, quoted by Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary (Glasgow, 1907), III, 164. 
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advise of his counsaile is discreetly to set downe, and to have them 
openly published by sound of Trumpet, that the whole Campe may 
take notyce therof.”** 

Disciplinary persuasions and admonitions were also addressed 
somewhat less formally to the soldiers in camp or field. “An Admo- 
nition before the Musters” is extant’® in which rhetoric and psy- 
chology are employed to induce the co-operation of common soldiers 
in remedying fraudulent musters. “Souldiers and bretheren” are told 
not only that dishonest musters mean losses to the nation, but that 
they, the poor soldiers, are also affected by less pay, less honor in 
battle, and more sentry duty. The men are urged to report “any 
passevolent, borrowed soldiers, Burgers, victuallers, freebutters” 
who try to pass muster. In Ireland, where men were of necessity idle 
much of the time and where problems incident to garrison arose, the 
Lord Deputy was instructed to require that the soldiers be moved 
“with good perswasyon” to give certain hours every day to work on 
the fortification. As added inducement, however, the officer is asked 
“to be allwaies presente among them to see them travell therein with 
some effect.”*® 

How effective, in general, were disciplinary measures? Hakluyt 
records an instance on Drake’s West Indian Voyage when before a 
battle “Orders for the better government of the Army” were drawn 
up. The narrator reports that the results were excellent. This is the 
more remarkable because the object of the expedition was booty.” 
Sir John Smythe favored the use of martial laws, but felt that the 
“mercenarie men of warre” now used them improperly and for their 
personal advantage. Dishonest commanders framed their ordinances 
cunningly to frighten their men and prevent them from asking their 
due pay or complaining of abuses by their captain; 
but to terrify them from spoyling, robbing, and taking by force from 
the common countrie people their friends . .. , their was no prohibition 

144 Path-way to Military practise (1587), sig. G 4. 

15§tate Papers, Holland, Eliz. 118 ff., 144-44b. Reprinted Cruickshank, op. cit., p. 
142. 

"ct of the Privy Council, January 25, 1589, February 1, 1589, XVIII, pp. 325-26, 

-SO. 

“” summarie and true discourse of sir Francis Drakes West Indian voyage, 


begun in the yeere 1585, in R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations (London, 1926- 
31), VII, 86. 
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... they often terming those to be best soldiers that could live without 
pay, by stealing and spoyling most.’* 
Smythe was prejudiced by his hatred of the “disordered and tumul- 
tuarie” wars in the Low Countries, but other criticisms of martial 
ordinances indicate that they had limited effectiveness. Mountjoy 
complained that no degree of severity could keep his miserable sol- 
diers from running away,"® and Camden records the failure of sev- 
eral proclamations to dissuade soldiers on the Portugal expedition 
from collecting booty irregularly and concealing it. The men 
averred that they “had rather hazard their soules in the hands of a 
mercifull God, by perjury, then their fortunes gotten with perill of 
their lives, in the hands of unmercifull men.’’”° 

Though Rich assuredly had reason to complain of the quality of 
men conscripted for service, the failure of laws to be effective was 
perhaps due basically to the nature of warfare itself, and particularly 
to the marauding, irregular type of warfare prevalent in the Eliza- 
bethan age. These difficulties must have been foremost in the mind 
of Segar, Elizabethan authority on decorum in war and peace, when 
he wrote: “Lawes are friends to peace and rest: but war is alwayes 
accompanied with men of audacious, sudden, and severest spirit.”** 

Where laws failed, other means of persuasion, generally more 
subtle, reasonable, and artful, might prevail. As a consequence the 
presses were flooded with a kind of conduct literature written prin- 
cipally by soldiers, moralists, and others of patriotic inclination, in- 
structing Englishmen in military ideals. These are, in a way, devel- 
opments of medieval handbooks of chivalry.”* Even English knights, 
fighting for religion, honor, or love, needed the civilizing influence 
of idealistic conduct literature. The advent of gunpowder and uglier 
warfare, the changed quality of the men and the debasement of their 


18Certain Discourses, “Proeme Dedicatorie,” sigs. **3v-**4. 


19Letter to the Council, December 13, 1601, quoted Fynes Moryson, op. cit., Ill, 
66. 

20William Camden, The History of .. . Elizabeth (1688), Book IV, p. 41. 

21William Segar, Honor, Military and Civill (London, 1602), p. 1. 

22F.g., Gilbert of the Haye, The Buke of the Law of Armys; Ramén Lull, Book 
of the Ordre of Chyvalry, transl. Caxton; Christinié de Pisan, The Book of Fayttes 
of Armes and Chyvalry, transl. Caxton. The relationship of such books to medieval 
romances and to the actual conditions of warfare is discussed by Margaret A. 
Gist, Love and War in the Middle English Romances (Philadelphia, 1947). 
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ideals made the function and task of such literature considerably 
greater during the Renaissance. Significant, too, is the tendency to 
direct these later books to an humbler public. Castiglione’s Courtier, 
assuming a noble audience, describes soldierly incivility with urbane 
humor. The grim warrior who refuses to dance or converse politely 
is presumably discomfited by subtle ridicule. Most English literature 
directed at soldiers is more earnestly phrased. Morality and religion 
play a larger part. 

An early example of conduct literature for the inferior soldier 
occurs in Gascoigne’s verse satire The Steele Glas. As a soldier 
troubled by the decay of his profession, Gascoigne sought to im- 
prove its prestige by indoctrinating the army with professional 
ideals. In prosaic, insistent meter, he draws his picture of the ideal 
soldier. But most of the discourse is significantly devoted to caution- 
ing against vices incident to martialists: 


I see not one, within this glasse of mine, 

Whose fethers flaunt, and flicker in the winde ... 
Nor one that can, despise the learned brayne, 
Which joyneth reading with experience ... 
Those bloudy beasts, apeare not in my glasse, 
Which cannot rule, their sword in furious rage, 
Nor have respect to age nor yet to kinde.”* 


Gascoigne preaches also against boasting, pinching of dead pays, and 
prodigal living after discharge. Tradesmen are soberly to go back to 
their work. 

Geffrey Gates, likewise a soldier, was one of the first to defend his 
occupation at book length. In The Defence of Militarie Profession 
(1579) he is primarily interested in vindicating “Martiall prowesse” 
against its detractors and in alarming the nation to the point where 
it will recognize its dependence on soldiers. Like Rich, in his Allarme 
to England (1578), he admits that the military profession has a bad 
name, but insists that this is the fault of some of its professors. The 
sins of a few should not prejudice the entire group. Nevertheless 
Gates is solicitous to instruct soldiers in professional ideals. He who 
will be called a military man must cast off all villainy and baseness 


23George Gascoigne, The Complete Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 1907- 
10), Il, 155-57. 
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of mind, for this profession above all others demands virtue. The 
true soldier will love right and honor justice. He is fit for helping 
his country against tyrants. He has care for the widow and the fath- 
erless, delights in the flourishing of science, social amity, and virtue. 
He abominates “covetousnes, robbery, theft, extortion, brawlings, 
striffe, murther, fornication, idleness and dronkenesse.”** The mod- 
ern reader is of course arrested less by the ideal than by the actuality, 
which Gates has inadvertently made so vivid. 

Thomas Churchyard, soldier-poet, likewise had an exalted stand- 
ard for his way of life, but he is concerned not with inspiring the 
ordinary conscript. He simplifies his purpose by denying the name 
of soldier to the “mercenarie knave, the common hirelyng (taken up 
for awhile, or servyng a small season).” The true soldier is he 


that is given by his owne disposition, to delight and folowe the Cannon 
wheele, whose countenaunce and chearfull face, beginnes to smile and 
rejoyce when the Dromme soundeth, and whose harte is so high, it will 
not stoupe to no servile slaverie.”® 


Churchyard is but slightly interested in setting limits to conduct. In 
fact, when he advises the veteran soldier to “stande on his Pantoffel- 
les” in pride,” he is speaking contrary to most courtesy writers, who 
are careful to urge modesty. Though not basically a conduct book, 
the Rebearsall illustrates the fact that almost all soldier-authors, re- 
gardless of their immediate subject, found space to direct their fel- 
lows to deportment that would dignify and inspirit the profession.”" 


24The Defence of Militarie Profession, pp. 18, 35. A later apologist who does 
little more than echo Gates’s arguments and ideals is Thomas Trussell in The 
Souldier Pleading his owne Cause (1619). 

25Thomas Churchyard, A Generall Rebearsall of Warres (1579), sigs. M 2v-M 3. 
Churchyard’s contempt for all but the regular army is shown likewise in The 
Fortunate Farewell to the most forward and noble Earle of Essex (1599), in the 


Dedication to which he says (sig. A 1v): “This Farewell onely devised to stirre up _ 


a threefold manly courage to the [me]rcenarie multitude of soldiers, that follow 
this Marshall like Gener[al].” 


26Rebearsall, sig. M 2. , 
27A good share of the many martial treatises listed by Cockle in A Bibliography of 
English Military Books up to 1642 and of Contemporary Foreign Works (London, 
1900), whether their major concern is gunnery, fortification, or marshaling of 
troops, devote some attention to defining ideals for soldiers of all ranks. Piety and 
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In 1581 William Blandy, soldier, produced The Castle in an ef- 
fort, as part of its lengthy title announced, to paint a “picture of 
pollicy shewing forth most lively, the face, body and partes of a 
commonwealth, the duety, quality, profession of a perfect and abso- 
lute Souldier.” Blandy’s treatise is noteworthy in that it views the 
soldier not simply as a man fighting on the battlefield, but as an in- 
tegral part of the architecture of the state. Harmony among all pro- 
fessions is necessary for a kingdom’s welfare, and the soldier’s office 
is determined by the needs of the commonwealth.” Blandy fittingly 
defines for his ideal soldier characteristics that Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment would applaud; not the least admirable is the following pre- 
cept: “the onely & chiefe grace, that beautifieth the minde of a 
Souldiar, is the contempt of Spoyle, and refusall of riches.”* 

In 1585 appeared one of the most substantial books prescribing 
conduct for the soldier: George Whetstone’s The Honorable Repu- 
tation of a Souldier; with a Morall Report, of the Vertues, Offices, 
and (by abuse) the Disgrace of his profession. In his dedication to 
Sir William Russell, Whetstone states that he himself, having been 
brought up among the Muses, is not a martialist, and consequently 
the work “medleth no whit with Millitarie execution, but altogether 
with Morall government, necessarie for a perfect Souldier.” The 
title indicates that Whetstone, like Gates and Rich, uses as a basis 
for persuasion the nobility of warfare as a career. The name of sol- 
dier is honorable, regardless of one’s rank: “although, for differ- 
ence of Aucthorities and Offices, requisit in Martiall government: 
There is Generall, Lieutenant, Coronell, Captaine, Ensign, Cor- 
porall, &c. Yet hyest to the lowest, only glorieth in the name of Soul- 
dier.” And since promotion is based on virtue, what encouragement. 





morality are repeatedly mentioned as basic to an army’s success. Among the best 
examples of general martial treatises offering practical guidance to the soldiers are 
two books by Barnaby Rich: A Path-way to Military practise. Containinge Offices, 
Lawes, Disciplines and orders to be observed in an Army (1587), and A Souldiers 
Wish to Britons Welfare (1604). In the latter work (pp. 50-54) Rich draws an in- 
teresting contrast between the ideal soldier and the actual English soldier. 


*8For the importance of this work, and others describing the function of degree 
in the ideal state, see James E. Phillips, The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman 
Plays (New York, 1940). 


°T he Castle, sig. F 3. 
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to the meanest soldier when he may be able “to raise from the Carte, 
to be a Soveraigne Captaine.”*° 

Whetstone proceeds to set down (sigs. C3’, D4’) the moral vir- 
tues most commonly recommended for martialists. The soldier 
ought, of all men, to have the fear of God before his eyes, “to have 
a pure conscience, & to be of good conversation, least in running 
upon the pike, he falleth into hell fire.” He must likewise be valiant, 
merciful after victory, obedient, chaste, temperate in eating and 
drinking, and fearful of idleness. Whetstone is particularly eager to 
inspire the army to continence, “a speciall vertue in a Souldier.” As 
is his method throughout most of the book, he holds up (sig. D 1”) 
examples of ancient warriors to prove the comeliness of this virtue: 
“The Continencie of Alexander, Scipio, and many other most illus- 
trious Captains, ar worthy presidents, to brydle the intemperate af- 
fections of the multitude of Souldiers.” Unlike the writings of 
seasoned officers such as Blandy, Gates, and Rich, the sentences of 
Whetstone suggest the library rather than the field. The soldier- 
authors, though they may look industriously for sententiae among 
the ancient authorities, derive vigor, immediacy, and practicality 
from their experience. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length the many other books of 
military conduct, but a few may be mentioned in passing. Robert 
Greene’s Euphues His Censure to Philautus (1587) avowedly imi- 
tates Plato, Cicero, and Castiglione in aiming at “the exquisite por- 
traiture of a perfect martialist” by means of a “philosophical combat 
betweene Hector and Achilles.”** The emphasis, like that of The 
Courtier, is not upon the common soldier, but of course a psycho- 
logical technique of military conduct books was to make the private 
feel that he shared the honor and responsibilities of the profession as 


80The Honorable Reputation, sig. B 1. Essex employs this argument while defend- 
ing his friendship with “men of warre” and while upholding the military profession 
in general. Some of his followers, he contends, “beganne the warres with mee, most 
have had place under mee: and many have me a witnesse of their rising from Cap- 
tains, Lieuetenants and private men, to those charges, which since (by their vertue) 
they have obtained.” (An Apologie of the Earle.of Essex, against those which 
jealously and maliciously, tax him to be the hinderer of the peace and quiet of his 
country [1603], sig. C 1.) 

81Signature A2v. 
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a whole. A similar and equally pretentious work, likewise redolent 
of the study rather than the battleground, is the anonymous A Myr- 
rour for English Souldiers: Or, An Anatomy of an accomplished man 
at Armes (1595). “Homer in his Achilles, Virgil in his Aeneas, and 
Xenaphon in his Prince,” writes the author (sig. A 2), “all sought 
but to portrayt a perfite souldier, no more do these philosophical 
admonitions than perswasively advise to the true attaining of soul- 
dierlike immortal vertu.” The work is conventional and literary, 
consisting of a collection of military apothegms easily traced to 
classical authorities.* 

Various works exhorting citizens to honorable actions on behalf 
of their country contain less rhetorical but probably more useful 
precepts for the common soldiers. Anthony Martin’s An Exhorta- 
tion, To stirre up the mindes of all her Majesties faithfull Subjects, 
to defend their Country in this dangerous time, from the invasion of 
Enemies (1588), urges (sig. E 1) “Souldiers, and meane Captaines” 
to prepare themselves for obedience and to avoid the bravery of 
gold, silk, and silver, finding more enticement in the gorgeous 
clothes of the enemy “to pull downe their proude pecocke feathers.” 
Henry Robarts (or Roberts), in The Trumpet of Fame (1595), ad- 


vises the soldiers on the Drake-Hawkins expedition to beware of 
mutiny, “Least Justice sword do cut off vitall dayes,” and to be free 
from follies.** As a veteran of similar expeditions, Robarts is prac- 


tical enough to recommend (p. 7) not merely honor as a soldierly 
ideal: 


Tis Englands honor that you have in hand. 
Then think thereof, if you do love our land. 
The gain is yours, if millions home you bring, 
Then courage take, to gaine so sweete a thing. 


82Another work of exalted and literary temper was Barnabe Barnes’s Foure 
Bookes of Offices: Enabling Private persons for the speciall service of all good 
Princes and Policies (1606). In his preface Barnes explains (sig. A 3), “My fourth 
booke (in the same rancke conteining certaine qualities of a true souldier) heroical- 
ly representeth Fortitude; which with Temperance expressed in her patience, with 
Prudence in her foresight, and actions of honourable perill, with Justice in the exe- 
cution and maintenance of right, without any tolleration of publicke violence sister- 
ly combineth.” 


83Page 3. For a discussion of Robarts, see Louis B. Wright, “Henry Robarts: Patri- 
otic Propagandist and Novelist,” SP, XXIX, 176-99. 
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Another work concerned with the military duties of the humbler 
citizen is Richard Johnson’s The nine Worthies of London Explayn- 
ing the honourable exercise of Armes, the vertues of the valiant, and 
the memorable attempts of magnanimous minds. Pleasant for Gen- 
tlemen, not unseemely for Magistrates, and most profitable for Pren- 
tices (1592). In an obvious appeal to citizen pride, Johnson recounts 
the military achievements of tradesmen since the time of Richard II 
who distinguished themselves by arms. Each tradesman-hero tells 
how he attained honor through warfare and what kind of soldierly 
behavior stood him in best stead. Sir Hugh Calvery, silkweaver, was 
valiant, yet never stooped to cruelty in war. Sir John Hawkwood 
served as a private soldier 


Till courage made me greedie of renowne, 
And causde me give a noble man the foile [sig. E4]. 


As reward for his valor he received castles and towers, but he was 
exemplary in disdaining “hired pay.” Sir William Sevenoake, reach- 
ing the end of his grocer’s apprenticeship, found that his “homelie 
brest” was inflamed by his country’s honor, and consequently 
earned fame and money with Henry V in France. But after this 
glorious adventure, Sevenoake relates (sigs. C 4” - D 1), “when my 


Souldiors fame was laid aside, / To be a Grocer once againe I 
framde.” The instructive and inspirational value of such a work to 
future tradesmen-soldiers must have been considerable. 

So far we have considered the works of soldiers anxious to im- 
prove the prestige of their profession, of citizens concerned with the 
moral and military welfare of their country, and of professional 
authors like Robert Greene whose patriotic efforts may not unjustly 
be suspected of a measure of interest in a promising literary market. 
There remains one major segment of the literature dealing with sol- 
dierly conduct: that produced by divines and devotional writers. 
These men not unreasonably took a lively interest in the occupation 
which, it was claimed, supplied England with its largest and most 
" active share of rogues, beggars, and sinners. What is more, warfare 
and the military way of life have always needed the closest of spir- 
itual supervision. We learn, states John Udal in a sermon, “that of 


84The True Remedie against Famine and Warres (1586), fol. 579. 
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all the troubles, and afflictions that befall unto the Church of GOD, 


warres bee the greatest enemie unto the publike profession of re- 
ligion.” War itself, religionists constantly affirmed, must be pro- 
nounced just, else its professors die vainly and sinfully. Soldiers must 
be convinced of the rightness of their cause, or they will fight with- 
out spirit. “If the cause of him that warreth be good, the issue cannot 
be evill, saith Bernard. The cause, as it is good or evill, so either abat- 
eth and breaketh, or whetteth the souldiors courage.”** 

One of the many divines to offer spiritual comfort and moral in- 
struction to the soldier was Simon Harward, who apparently served 
as chaplain on amphibious expeditions. In The Solace for the Soul- 
dier and Saylour (1592), he declares (sigs. B 1 - B 1”) that “for the 
solace and comfort of those valiant Souldiers, which doe often in- 
curre so many dangers on the blustering seas” he has set down out 
of the word of God “the causes wherefore, the limits how farre, and 
the manner in what sort their endeavors are to be allowed, and also 
what affections they ought to carrie, and what comfort and confi- 
dence they may have in the lawfull practise of Militarie profession.” 
Harward explains, in oratorical prose, the idolatrous, grasping na- 
ture of their Antichrist-enemy. But it is with almost equal feeling 
that he turns to the moral and religious perversities of the English 
soldiers themselves. Though seeming to defend the military profes- 
sion against its detractors, he makes clear the problems with which 
he, as chaplain, has had to deal. He quotes (sigs. B 3 - B 3”) the de- 
tractors to the effect that devout men are not to be found among the 
militarists, who are mostly thieves; that English soldiers “spare nei- 
ther friend nor foe, all is fish that commeth to the net, and whatso- 
ever is gotten by them is not employed . . . in releving the poore 
distressed members of the mysticall body of Christ, but in upholding 
and frequenting most filthy brothell houses and benches for Bacchus 
in every corner.” Benefiting, however, from realistic contact with 
soldiers on marauding expeditions and aware of the economic neces- 
sities of such undertakings, Harward does not proscribe booty. “We 
may,” he writes reassuringly (sig. G 1’), “lawfully enjoy the spoyles 


85Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of Armes (1593), p. 2. 
The part played by religion when a nation undertakes war is discussed, with illumi- 
nation of Shakespeare’s Henry V, by Miss Campbell, op. cit., Chapter XV. 
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of the Lords enemies, as did David, Asa, and others: we may also 
lawfully desire to maintaine ourselves by our vocation, as Paul sayth, 
Who goeth at any time to warfare on his owne cost?” But the glory 
of God and England and the annihilation of the Antichristian em- 
pire should be motives more compelling. As for the evil soldiers, 
Harward continues (sig. F 4”), the virtuous ones may take comfort 
that, as with the Jews, God saw fit to employ the wicked as a means 
to good, and although “many Souldiers and Mariners have not their 
affections sanctified, yet those that truly feare God ought not to be 
discouraged, but rather to strive by their godly exhortations and 
good examples to reforine the imperfections of them.” 

As a conclusion to this hortatory and comforting work, Harward 

offers “A Prayer for the Souldier and Saylour in time of service.” 
This is of interest because, as the work of a chaplain accustomed to 
the least disciplined kind of warfare, it represents the type of prayer 
probably found most practical. An analogy is drawn between outer 
and inner warfare, and zealous activity in the latter kind is recom- 
mended. God’s aid is asked in “our spiritual battaile against the 
world, the flesh and the divell.” In outer warfare Harward stresses, 
besides courage, two virtues of real value and rare occurrence on 
marauding exploits—unity of endeavor and obedience: 
Teach our hands to warre and our fingers to fight : cover our head in 
the day of battaile : give us thy holy angels to assist us : grant us to be 
true and faithfull amongst our selves, obedient to those whom thou hast 
placed over us, & couragious against thy enemies : hold thy holy hand 
over us, sanctifie our affections, that we may not so much seeke our 
selves, as endevour to doe that service which may be most agreeable to 
thy holy will, and most for the prosperous estate of our Prince and 
Countrey [sigs. G 3-G 3]. 

Another work of spiritual indoctrination was produced by 
Thomas Nun, also a minister. A Comfort against the Spaniard 
(1596) is addressed to the nation as a whole, but it contains special 
encouragement for the soldier. Its running title, a quotation from 
. Deuteronomy, explains both the purpose of the work and the func- 
tion of the priest in time of war: 

And when ye are come nigh unto the battell, the Priest shal come 
forth to speake unto the peo[p]le, 

And shall say unto them, Heare, O Israel, you are come this day unto 
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battell against your enemies, let not your harts faint, neither feare, nor 
be amazed, nor in dread of them. 

For the Lord your God goeth with you, to fight for you against your 

enemies, and to save you. 
The volume contains, besides a sermon, a short tract “The Apologie 
of the Portingall voyage.” Nun was apparently a chaplain on this 
voyage, and herein he defends the undertaking from its many critics. 
It is true, he admits (sig. C 2”), that many soldiers died on the voy- 
age; “but to the godly death is no curse, and as for the rest it is a 
great blessing to the land that they never returned.” It is also true 
that at Plymouth God withheld favorable winds, even till most of 
the victual was consumed; “but who knoweth whether this was that 
we shold humble our selves under his mightie hand, at the begin- 
ning of the enterprise : & that we should give him the whole glory, 
the victorie being gotten.” The morale rather than the conduct of 
the soldiers seems to have been Nun’s main interest in this work, but 
of course the two are closely related. Dispirited soldiers, subject to 
bad luck and cynical carping, would reflect their state of mind in 
their behavior. 

In The Trumpet of Warre. A Sermon preached at Paules the sev- 
enth of Maie 1598, Stephen Gosson seeks, as did Nun, to prepare the 
nation spiritually for warfare. When the enemy is God’s enemy, 
states Gosson (sig. B 1%), the priests’ duty is “to change their ex- 
hortations to mercie and compassion, into charges and allarums.” 
The importance of the priest militant is not the less in that his weap- 
ons are prayers and tears rather than arms. His office is to converse 
with the soldier in the field, bless him and pray for him before the 
fight, and praise God for him after the battle.*’ To commanders, 

386A soldier’s defense of such voyages, attributing the low morale to cowardly 
and captious soldiers eager to get their spoil with a minimum of discomfort, is to be 
found in Anthony Wingfield’s A True Coppie of a Discourse written by a Gentle- 
man, employed in the late Voyage of Spaine and Portingale: Sent to his particular 
friend, and by him published, for the better satisfaction of all such, as having been 


seduced by particular report, have entred into conceipts tending to the discredit of 
the enterprise, and the actors of the same (1589). 

87With the clergy, as with captains, valor seems often to have been tempered by 
discretion. According to Cruickshank (op. cit., p. 44), many chaplains drew their 
pay for service abroad while enjoying the comforts of city life in England. Fynes 
Moryson’s account (op. cit., II, 410) of the death of Dr. Latwar, the Lord Deputy’s 
chaplain, suggests that his heroism in pressing close to the battle was neither ob- 
ligatory nor customary. 
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Gosson allows (sig. C 5) a generous liberty in techniques of battle: 
“al meanes are lawful that are requisite to the attaining of the vic- 
tory, sleights, shifts, stratagems, burning, wasting, spoiling, under- 
mining, battery, blows and bloud.” But for common soldiers chas- 
tening precepts for conduct are enjoined. Their duty is 


to do violence to no man, but to be contented with their pay : war being 
of the nature of just judgement, souldiours are of the nature of execu- 
tioners, when they are called forth by authorities to fight, they must 
remember that in this case they are inferior instruments unto God to 
punish the offences of the wicked, & setting him before their eies in 
these actions, they may not consecrate the first fruites of their fingers 
with robberies & outrage upon their friends, as they march along the 
countries, but joyne with the priest and the Levite, & the singers . . . to 
call upon the Lord whom they serve in war [sigs. C iv-C2]. 


The motive underlying such directions is obviously prudential as 
well as spiritual. The common soldier in the total economy of war- 
fare must realize his limited area, but must perform within it well. 
There is a pathetic contradiction between the attempts to make the 
soldier claim the gentility due his profession and the more tangible 


and forcible means whereby he is confined to his function as an 
“inferior instrument.’’®® 


Pious instructions for the military were volunteered by laymen as 
well as priests. John Norden, devotional author, has left us the most 
substantial example of such instructions in The Mirror of Honor : 
Wherein everie professor of armes, from the Generall, Chieftaines 
and high Commanders, to the private officer and inferiour souldier, 
may see the necessitie of the feare and service of God, and the use of 
all divine vertues (1597). In his dedication to the Earl of Essex, 


88After the more active Elizabethan period of warfare abroad divines seem to 
have devoted their labors to the men training in the Artillery Garden. Thomas 
Adams preached to this group a sermon entitled The Souldiers Honour. Wherein 
By divers inferences and gradations it is evinced, that the Profession is just, neces- 
sarie, and honourable (1617). It is preserved in print because the trainees twice de- 
manded its publication. Likewise preserved is William Gouge’s The Dignitie of 
Chivalrie; Set forth in A Sermon Preached before the Artillery Company of Lon- 
don (1626). Both works, particularly the latter, are more academic than the typical 
sermon offered the fighting man in the days of Elizabeth. Adams offers some prac- 
tical guidance for conduct, but Gouge is interested mainly in the brilliance of his 
etymologies from Hebrew and in fulsome praise of citizens who are, like the trainees, 
men of war. 
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Norden explains (sig. A 2) that love of country, zeal, and reverence 
have led him 


to adventure some thing to the incouragement of men trained and to be 
trained to the field in Militarie service : not as teaching them the art of 
warre, but inciting them to obedience to God, their Prince and Com- 
manders, to vertuous and divine exercises, to the practise of profitable, 


and of praise worthie actions, and to the avoyding of things offensive, 
hurtfull and fruitles. 


Like Blandy in The Castle, Norden stresses (sig. A 4) the impor- 
tance of degree in the militant state: in God only can each degree 
find warrant for its actions; “therein are Commanders in the warres 
directed how to dispose of their charge wisely, and the inferiour 
souldiers may therin learne how to frame both their affections and 
all their proceedings godly.” For the “inferior souldiers,” especial- 
ly novices to warfare, it is most important, in Norden’s opinion (pp. 
42-43), that they cast off their former way of life and learn to be 
taught and commanded by others. 

Principally, however, Norden directs his attention to the fashion- 
able or stylized attitude toward rough behavior which we have 
already noticed as responsible for soldierly misconduct. Norden 
complains (p. 33) that soldiers sin and are proud of it, sin being 
soldierlike; he has moreover heard reprobates assert “that it is 
enough for the Ministrie to be masters of sinne, and that it beseem- 
eth souldiers to live like souldiers, to sweare like souldiers, and to 
sinne like souldiers.” In reproving this attitude, Norden takes stra- 
tegic advantage of the militarist’s traditional sense of honor. War- 
riors have often asserted, in violating civil or military law, that their 
reputation is their most precious possession and they are honor- 
bound to maintain it.” Norden reasons (p. 22) that any unseemly 


8°Shakespeare’s Jaques describes the typical soldier as “Jealous in honour, sudden 
and quick in quarrel” (As You Like It, Il, vii, 151). The most conventional attitude, 
generally given standardized expression in the drama, is voiced by Alcibiades 
(Timon of Athens, Ill, v, 11) in defense of his soldier friend: 


who in hot blood 
Hath stepp’d into the law, which is past depth 
To those that (without heed) do plunge into’t.... 
Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice 
(An honour in him which buys out his fault) 
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deed can blemish the soldier’s dearly won honor, and hence “it be- 
fitteth a souldier to be so jealous of his reputation, that he rashly 
undertake not an unjust action, and valiantly to execute what is 
just and honest.” What course of action, he finally inquires (p. 56) 
“agreeth best with the honor and reputation of a souldier, to’ be 
carnall and careles, or to bee watchfull and sober? Put away then all 
wrath anger, maliciousness, cursed and filthie speaking out of your 
mouthes.” 

Further instructions to virtue offered by Norden include admoni- 
tion against boasting of valiant acts; “for it is the act that glorifieth 
the agent, by whom againe God must be glorified by whom he did 
it: for the glorie of the assistance of the divine worker, is more 
glorious to him by whom it is wrought, then the greatest honor that 
man can give.” A modicum of self-commendation is, however, 
sometimes allowable, he admits (p. 21), if thereby the soldier can 
better encourage his fellows on a perilous adventure. Fear of God, 
contrary to vulgar military opinion, is an ornament in the warrior. 
To accuse the God-fearing soldier of cowardice or effeminacy is a 
slander, according to Norden (p. 44), for this virtue permits the 
fighting man greater freedom from fear of bodily harms than that 
claimed by the “carnall Roister that dependeth on nothing but his 
owne power, & feareth nothing more then his owne vaine valour to 
be seen foyled among men.” Still another virtue recommended by 
Norden (p. 57) is humble return to labor after the wars are over, 
since labor, for discharged martialists, is “an honest and godly 
meane to releeve themselves, without disparagement of the reputa- 
tion of their militarie profession, as they vainly pretend it.” 

It is difficult to assess the practical value of the religious guidance 
offered the Elizabethan soldier. Stow records that Leicester, in 
1586, marshaled his forces into squares while two preachers deliv- 
ered two sermons in the field. Yet not long after, these very soldiers 





But with a noble fury and fair spirit 
Seeing his reputation touch’d to death, 
He did oppose his foe. 


This problem had reached its most elaborate and definitive expression on the Conti- 
nent; see F. Bryson, The Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy (New York, 


1935), especially pp. 79-80. 
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made disgraceful spoil of the yielded town of Dowsborough.° 
Despite this defection, however, sermons, prayers, and religious 
songs must have impressed at least the outer minds of the soldiers. 
“Prayers are to be had twice every day, except urgent cause enforce 
the contrary,” read the Instructions and Articles prepared for the 
army under Essex and Howard in 1596.** Even in Ireland, where 
one would least expect devotion in the field, the English soldiers 
were surprised by Tyrone while they were assembled “to hear a 
sermon and pray to God.” Religion played so large a part in the 
camp at Tilbury during Elizabeth’s presence that there was “an 
universall extolling of Gods Name every day Morning and Evening, 
in loude prayers and psalmes: and the like song in her owne hearing 
against all tyrannie by invasion of Gods enemies.”** In Henry V 
Shakespeare depicts three common soldiers anxious concerning their 
spiritual well-being before battle. Though chronic scoundrels may 
have shown little interest in pious encouragement, it is certain that 
the average tradesman-citizen pressed for service took his religion 
seriously.** His appetite for the written and oral literature which 
sought moral improvement in the army seems also to have been 
voracious. The imperfect success of this literature, when measured 
by conduct, must be attributed to social, economic, and military 
conditions beyond the reach of verbal persuasion. 


40Annales, pp. 1230 ff. 

*1Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, April 24, 1596, p. 208. 

42Bagwell, op. cit., III, 283. 

434 Packe of Spanish Lyes (1588), p. 2. See “A Prayer of Queen Elizabeth, upon 
the going forth of her army against the enemy,” Strype’s Annals, IV, 302. 


44For the almost universal Elizabethan appetite for books of religion and morality, 
see L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, Chapter VIII. 

















































Standards of Taste Advocated for Feminine 
Letter Writing, 1640-1797 


By Sister Mary HuMI.iaTa 


camer connaguenie for correctness and grace in social corre- 

spondence, particularly those intended for feminine writers, 
show a complete revolution in taste from the mid-seventeenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century. The sweeping changes which marked 
this century and a half were faithfully reflected both in actual let- 
ters, sensitive perhaps beyond all other literary genres to shifts and 
changes, individual and social, and in advice regarding their compo- 
sition. Renaissance letters with their conventionality of form, their 
rhetorical schemes and figures, clung to a pseudo-classical ideal sug- 
gested rather by the oratorical precepts of the ancients than by their 
epistolary practice.’ English guides to letter writing like Fleming’s 
Panoplie of Epistles (1576) and Angel Day’s English Secretary 
(1586) followed the continental rhetoricians, Erasmus, Vives, Mel- 
chior, Junius, Lipsius, Macropedius, and Hegendorff, in their adap- 
tation of the medieval ars dictaminis which applied ancient oratorical 
classifications to the parts of a letter.’ Such early seventeenth century 
educational treatises as John Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius (1612) and 
Charles Hoole’s New Discovery of the old Art of Teaching School 
(1659) advocated the imitation of letters of classical writers, par- 


1Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice (New York, 
1939), pp. 41-42, and Sir Walter Raleigh, “On Letters and Letter-Writing,” in On 
Writing and Writers (London, 1926), p. 41. The concern of the Renaissance letter 
writers with literary excellence and with sententiousness of subject matter led easily 
to the adaptation of the letter form for collections of didactic essays such as the 
Golden Epistles of Guevara (1575) and the Epistles of Joseph Hall (1608). 

2This practice first appears in the ars dictaminis of Alberic of Monte Cassino. 
See Maude Bingham Hansche, The Formative Period of English Familiar Letter- 
Writers (Philadelphia, 1902), p. 13. The English letter-writers and their varying 
use of oratorical classifications as applied to the letter form are studied in Katherine 
Gee Hornbeak’s invaluable Complete Letter-Writer in English, 1668-1800, Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, Northampton, Mass., April-July, 1934, 
PP. 13-29. 
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ticularly those of Cicero,’ and recommended the Latin formularies 
of the continental writers already mentioned. 

By the middle decades of the seventeenth century, however, 
French influence in letter-writers* was predominant. Letters in the 
collected works of Balzac and Voiture® and in the numerous English 
letter-writers which were modeled on these two writers® followed 
the current French emphasis on exquisite sentiment and its inflated 
expression. The high tide of this current was urged on especially by 
the desire of the rising bourgeoisie to acquire that refinement in 
which the Gallic nation reputedly excelled. 

Probably the greatest admirers of Balzac and Voiture in England 
were the women, especially those of the middle classes, who were 
anxious to acquire the graces of French court circles. The fact that 
these two authors were used extensively for instruction in letter 
writing at Madame de Maintenon’s establishment for French noble- 
women at Saint-Cyr added to their authority.’ At any rate John 
Davies seeks an audience preponderantly feminine for his translation 
of Voiture’s letters when he writes (sig. az) in the “Epistle to the 
Generall Reader”: 


to take the just value of this work we are to appeal, from even the most 
judicious men, to the women, whose approbation and suffrages, we shall, 


8Chapter XII (pp. 166 f.) of Brinsley’s manual is entitled “How to make Epistles, 
imitating Tully, short, pithie, sweete Latine and familiar; and to indite Letters to 
our friends in English accordingly.” 


See also Hoole, ed. E. T. Campagnac (London, 1913), pp. 145 f. 


‘The hyphenated form is arbitrarily used throughout this essay to designate 
manuals of direction for letter writing. 


5Balzac’s Letters were published in 1624; Voiture’s after his death in 1649. Balzac 
was translated into English as early as 1634. William Tirwhyt, translator of The 
Letters of Mounsieur de Balzac (1634) shows (sig. a 3v) in his Preface his respect 
for the delicacy and urbanity of the French letters when he speaks of “the 
coursnesse of the English habit wherein I have clad them.” Voiture’s letters were 
translated by John Davies as Letters of Affaires Love and Courtship Written To 
several persons of Honour and Quality; By the exquisite pen of Monsieur de 
Voiture (1657). 

6According to Miss Hornbeak (op. cit., p. 50), “the genealogy of the English 
letter-writer of the mid-seventeenth century runs thus: Balzac begat de la Serre. 
La Serre begat La Secrétaire de la cour, and Le Secrétaire a la mode, which in turn 
begat The Secretary in Fashion, The Academy of-Complements, and other trans- 
lations and imitations almost without number.” 


"For a discussion of this point see Arthur Tilley, The Decline of the Age of 
Louis XIV (Cambridge, 1929), p. 233. 
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in this case, look on as most considerable. Those were they that thought 
his writings and discourses their noblest entertainments. . . . He made it 
his businesse to please the Court, that is the noblest part of it, the Ladies. 


The English letter-writers thus composed in the tradition of 
preciosity stemming from Balzac and Voiture brought epistolary 
models of elegant language and refined sentiment more directly into 
the ken of middle-class readers. The first of these, The Academy of 
Complements (1640), written by “Philomusus,” unabashedly 
appeals for feminine approval in a separate address “To the Ladyes 
and Gentlewomen of England” (sigs. A3-A4): 


If Custome did not enforce a complement of Dedication; yet this Booke 
would desire to insinuat into the affection of Ladyes and Gentlewomen, 
since it can arive at no greater perfection of happinesse than your 
favour, which it most earnestly desires. . . . In requitall of this your 
favour, it shall bee alwayes ready to furnish you with the best expres- 
sions of choise complementall language.® 


While “Philomusus” is aware that the well-bred lady need not rely 
upon the popular letter-writers for instruction, he suggests (sig. a 
4v) that the book is, nevertheless, a suitable model for “Gentle- 
women,” who are often “constrained to blush in ignorance, for want 
of Complements . . . wherewith to answer ‘Suters.’ ” 

Heir to this tradition and servant to a feminine public delighting 
to the full in the fastidiousness and strained sentiment of the heroic 
romances’ as well as in the affectations of the French letter writers 
was the 1638 translation of Du Bosque’s Secretary of Ladies. This 
work is not a formulary, but in the words of its sub-title: “A new 
collection of Letters and Answers composed by Moderne Ladies and 
Gentlewomen.” From the contents, one surmises strongly that the 
editor and author were identical. The collection of “actual” letters 


8The Academy of Complements evidently persisted in the favor of ladies, for in 
The Spectator, No. 37, April 12, 1711, Addison remarks that a copy was found in 
the library of Leonora, “a very lovely woman,” “susceptible of impressions from 
what she reads.” It was flanked there by such books as the romances Cleopatra, 
Astraea, Clelia, and by Arcadia—interesting indications of the lady’s taste—as well 
as by the more practical volumes: Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, La Ferte’s 
Instructions for Country Dances, The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony, and Advice 
to a Daughter. 

°B. G. MacCarthy, Women Writers: Their Contribution to the English Novel 
1621-1744 (Cork, 1946), pp. 141-47. 
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by “Ladies and Gentlewomen” nevertheless contains a strong appeal 
which doubtless tempted the bourgeoisie to abandon the formulary 
or style book. 

After lauding (sig. A6) women for their ability in epistolary 
composition, Du Bosque in “An Aduertisement to the Reader, by a 
friend of the Collector” proclaims the pioneer nature of his venture: 


Be not astonisht to see this Collection come out in print, hee that hath 
tane the paines, to make it had reason to thinke that after you had read 
the Letters of so many ingenious men, you would take it well to see 
these offers of women. ‘There is no colour to say it ill becomes their sex: 
for if it be not amisse that they are able to make a complement you must 
not thinke it strange that they can write one. Tis the principall subject of 
these letters, which are not confused nor shufled together, as many others 
which the vulgar esteme good. 


Although Du Bosque goes on to promise that the letters are not 
“treatises, nor orations; they are no deep discourses wherein there 
is nothing smels of a Letter, but Sir your servant,” his collection 
hardly comes to life. The letters are stilted epistolary essays, each 
rising from an artificial social situation, their style marked by the 
fine-spun sentiment and multiplicity of conceits characteristic of 
the earlier French writers.’ 

But by the middle decades of the seventeenth century, English- 
women were protecting the superiority of the French writers so 
long held up for their admiration. The well-known protest of James 
Howell against the letters of “our next transmarin Neighbors East- 
ward” whose “Letters . .. have a kind of simpering, and lank hectic 
expressions made up of a bombast of words, and finical affected 
complements only: I cannot wel away with such sleazie stuff, with 
such cobweb-compositions” and his condemnation of Balzac’s “pro- 


10The titles of the letters (pp. 133, 135 f.) are enlightening: “She complaines thrt 
[sic] she hath not heard from her so oft as she expected, and saith that all her 


boldnesse proceeds from affection,” and the reply: “She answers that she is in the . 


wrong, to call her covetous of her Letters, since to serve her, she should be prodigall 
of blood and life.” One can well understand the temerity of the translator, Jerome 
Hainhofer, whose Epistle Dedicatory is strongly reminiscent of the Preface to the 
translated letters of Balzac. Hainhofer writes (sigs. A2-A3): “this English habit, 
made by a stranger to the tongue, more to the Courtly dresse, may much blemish 
their native beauty: My comfort is, without wrack of reputation, they may want 
some of their originall ornaments.” 
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phane Hyperboles” and “gross flatteries’™* find gentle assent in 
Mary Evelyn. The wife of the famous diarist, herself a letter writer 
of no small distinction, was evidently much interested in epistolary 
style. In a letter of May 21, 1668, she writes to Mr. Bohun: 


If it be true that we are generally inclined to covet what we admire, 1 
can assure you my ambition aspires not to the fame of Balzac, and there- 
fore must not thank you for entitling me to that great name. I do not 
admire his style. .. . There is a lucky hit in reputation, which some obtain 


by the defect in their judges, rather than from the greatness of their 
merit.’ 


Although in the same place Mary Evelyn notes in Voiture “quick- 
ness of fancy, easiness of expression, and a facile way of insinuating 
that he was not ignorant of letters” she expresses distaste for the 
“literary” letter, and reasserts the fundamental intimacy and privacy 
of the form: 


I wonder at nothing more than at the ambition of printing letters: since, 
if the design be to produce wit and learning, there is too little scope for 
the one; and the other may be reduced to a less compass than a sheet of 
gilt paper, unless truth were more communicative. Business, love, acci- 
dents, secret displeasure, family intrigues, generally make up the body 
of letters; and can signify very little to any besides the persons they are 
addressed to, and therefore must lose infinitely by being exposed to the 
unconcerned. 


Mary Evelyn’s views on the desirability of keeping letters simple 
are strikingly echoed by her contemporary, Dorothy Osborne, later 
Lady Temple. Against the turgidity of the French translations and 
English imitations of them, Dorothy Osborne’s letters themselves 
are a delightful protest. But she expresses her theory of letter writ- 
ing with her native charm in one of the best passages written on 
the subject. Found in a letter to William Temple, her suitor, and 
occurring in reference to the letter of “my Cousen M.,” the entire 
passage is worth transcription: 


in my Opinion these great Schollers are not the best writer’s, (of Letters 
I mean, of books perhaps they are). I never had I think but one letter 


11The quotations are from the 2d edition of Epistolae Ho-Elianae (1650), I, 2. 


12Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ed. William Bray (London, 1886- 
89), IV, 10. 
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from Sr. Jus:[tinian Isham] but twas worth twenty of any body’s else to 
make mee sport, it was the most sublime nonsence that in my life I ever 
read, and yet I beleeve hee decended as low as hee could to come neer 
my weak understanding; twill bee noe Complement after this to say I like 
your letters in themselv’s, not as they come from one that is not indiffer- 
ent to mee; but seriously I doe. Letters mee thinks should bee free and 
Easy as ones discourse, not studdyed, as an Oration, nor made up of hard 
words like a Charme; tis an admirable thing to see how some People will 
labour to finde out term’s that may Obscure a plaine sence, like a gen- 
tleman I knew, whoe whould never say the weather grew cold, but that 
Winter began to salute us.’® 


Again, in comparing a letter by an Oxford scholar which Temple 
has sent her with one which she has received from Lady Isabella 
Thynne, who, being in love, is “wilde with Joy as any thing in 
Bedlam is mad” Dorothy comments (p. 98): 


all that she say’s is soe strangly disjoynted that one whoe did not know 
her would think she were a very od body, but yet it is a thousand times 
more naturall then the Oxford letter you sent mee, I doe not Envy that 
kinde of witt by noe mean’s. Such Extravagancy’s as you say seldom 
mean any thing. 


Dorothy Osborne’s personal gift for letter writing is far in ad- 
vance of the development of the art in general. Her instincts are 
right when she ridicules affectation of learning and the exaggeration 
of fine-spun sentiment. 

But in their anxiety for correct form, which to them represented 
culture, middle-class women apparently were not yet ready for 
these suggestions and clamored instead for formularies which of- 
fered crystallized and easily imitated practice in epistolary style and 
convention. At least the first English letter-writer solely for women, 
Henry Care’s Female Secretary (1671), indicates such a demand. 
Like that earlier Continental guide to letter writing for women, Du 
Bosque’s Secretary of Ladies, the Female Secretary was based on 


the theory that precedent in a social form of writing should be . 


established not by rhetoricians but by those trained in gentle living. 
In his preface Care stoutly admits his mission to the middle and 


18T he Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple, ed. G. C. Moore Smith 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 90-91. 
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lower classes with a passage resembling the dedicatory epistle to 
The Academy of Complements: 


He (the author) is not blown up to that pitch of Vanity to think these 
pitiful Presidents can be of any use to Ladies of Noble Birth and Educa- 
tion, the slightest of their extemporary discourses he acknowledges do 
infinitely excel his most studied expressions; "Tis enough if he can order 
affairs so, as the waiting Gentlewoman may henceforwards be converted 
from her Idolatrous poring on the Academy, and the Chambermaid not 
suffer a Non-plus, when the Chaplain assaults her with his Rhetoricating 
Epistle. 


Presumably the Academy referred to slightingly is The Academy 
of Complements, not Thomas Blount’s section on letter writing 
from The Academy of Eloquence (1654), since the latter is the 
principal source of Care’s “Directions for the Indicting, Writing, 
and Superscribing Letters.”** The following passage from Care 
(pp. 141 f.) is an example of the advice of both: 


We ought also to beware our Periods be not so overstretch’d as to put 
our Correspondents out of breath, before they arrive at the end of a 
Sentence, and to have a special regard to the apt cadency of the words, 
that in the whole contexture of the Period, nothing sound harsh or 
gaping, but run roundly and Enchant the Ear with an exact Harmony 
in the Close; To which purpose you should read it over aloud to your 
self, that so you may the better be able both to judge of, and amend it; 
Another property of an Epistolary stile is plainness, we must not treat 


our friends with Enigma’s, nor perplex their Brains with dark ambigui- 
ties. 


However, theory and practice jar amusingly in the advice to use 
“plainness,” for, as Care hints in the preface, he has used as his 


14Jean Robertson, in The Art of Letter Writing (Liverpool, 1942), p. 61, states 
that Care follows Quintilian in his rules for style, possibly through Blount. A com- 
parison of Blount and Care reveals that the latter has drawn on The Academy of 
Eloquence almost literally. This gives The Female Secretary a noted genealogy, for 
Blount’s source was John Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and Style whose theory 
was modified only slightly by the borrower for his section on “Instructions for 
writing and addressing Letters.” Cf. Hoskins, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton, 1935). 
Hoskins was also the basis for the entire section on letter-writing found in Ben Jon- 
son’s Timber; Discoveries Made Upon Men and Matter, 1641. Cf. Louise Brown Os- 
borne, The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns, 1566-1638 (New Haven, 
1937). Hoskins, in turn, derived much of his material from Lipsius’ Epistolica Insti- 
tutio (Leyden, 1591). The stress on brevity, plainness, and perspicuity found in these 
writers is an echo of Senecan stylistic practice. Cf. George Williamson, “Senecan 
Style in the Seventeenth Century,” Philological Quarterly, XV (1936), 321-51. 
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sources for his model letters two writers whose forte is intricate 
hyperbole rather than simplicity: 


"Tis highly probable the serious well-read Gentleman may bring in 
an Indictment of Felony, and protest by his Tooth-Pick, that the Com- 
poser of this Fardle, hath only Filch’d scraps up and down, and stuck 
them in here together like Pins in a Cushionet, which the shameless 
Pilferer hath almost the Impudence to justify, alledging, that Loveday & 
Balzaack being dead, he may lawfully seize on their Books.*® 


A delightful example of Care’s style, an ingenious and pseudo- 
poetical reply of a daughter to “A Lady Commanding her Daughter 
to wear no more Black Patches” reads in part (pp. 55 f.): 


I perceive some idle Tongues for want of a better Subject, have been so 
busie with my Face, as to inform you there hath lately been seen some 
black Spots on it... . you may every day behold some little Clouds in 
the face of the Sun, yet is not that glorious light ashamed it hath con- 
tracted them; you may each Night see the Moon in the fulness of all her 
Beauty to have several remarkable Spots in her Face. . . . will you but 
[sic] displeased at my wearing a few innocent black Patches, which if 
they are cut in stars, represent whether I would go, or if into little 
Worms, whither I must go. 


Care’s book reflects another aspect of seventeenth-century 
thought in his concern with minute variations in addressing persons 
of rank, a fine point in etiquette not stressed in The Academy of 
Eloquence. The directions are amusing when one considers the 
social status of Care’s readers, but they indicate with renewed force 
the jealous retention of rank and form in a society of shift and 
change. To the gentry, the upholding of standards in manner and 
custom meant the survival of their way of life; to the readers of 
Care’s Female Secretary, these explicit “Directions” might provide 
a tangible and easily acquired lacquer of culture. Thus Care writes 
(pp. 148 f.): 

The Superscription is Internal or External; The first, is that used at the 


_ beginning in a Line apart by it self, wherein ’tis not customary to set 
down the Persons Name we write to, but some Title, as Madam! Sir! 


15Robert Loveday was the translator of La Calprenéde’s Hymen’s Praeludia or 
Love’s Masterpiece, 1652. His Letters Domestick and Forrein were posthumously 
issued in 1659. The prefatory epistle states (sig. Aq) that the author, if he had 
lived, would have been “an English Balzack,” and Loveday’s style justifies the title. 
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&c. Also observe, that when you would shew much Respect, you must 
leave a great distance between such Title, and the first Line of your 
Letter, as, 


Madam! 


269 


I have received your Commands, &c .. . 

To those with whom you are more familiar, you may almost joyn 

them together, as, 
Coz, 
I understand by your Letter, &c."® 

The other Superscription, is the Direction on the outside of Letters 
when folded up, which when sent to Persons of Quality should be large 
folded, and a distance left between the first Line and the second accord- 
ing to the Respect you intend to pay them, as, 

To the Right Honourable the Countess 
of D. at her House in 
Drury-Lane, 
London, 
These, 
Humbly present. 

The Subscription is at the lower end of your Letter, wherein also 
in writing to Persons of Quality, we leave a great distance from the 
Body of the Letter, and usually insert, My Lord! Madam! Sir! or Mrs. 
in a mean space between them, as 

Desiring nothing more than to live and die, 
Madam! 
Your most obedient and 
devoted Servant. 


Even in the closing, Care warns (p. 146), one is to “avoid those 
abrupt thredbare Hackney conclusions; Thus I rest, So I remain, 
Thus I take my leave; It being a principal Grace where Occasion is 
ingeniously and aptly taken to make the Subscription seem naturally 
emergent from the precedent matter; as, 


If ought else may help to express how zealous 
I am for your advantage, I must charge you with 
unkindness if you scruple to command it from 


Yours in all that a sincere 
affection can promise & perform, 
H a ” 


16Care’s printer apparently cared little about these distinctions in spacing; the 
“great distance” does not appear in the volume examined. 
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That Care does not exaggerate in conveying the correct usage of 
“Ladies of Noble Birth and Education” to the “waiting Gentle- 
woman” and the “Chambermaid” can be ascertained from a treatise 
on letter writing composed for the exclusive use of Lady Mary 
Stanhope by her father, Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield (163 3- 
1713), grandfather of the famous letter writer.’ “The Lady Mary 
Stanhope’s book, 1685,” was a folio notebook of one hundred and 
four leaves, of which twenty-six are covered by “Some short ob- 
servations for the Lady Mary Stanhope concerning the writing of 
ordinary letters.” Other sections, treating syntax, mathematics, 
figures of rhetoric, poetical expressions and descriptions, astronomy, 
several sorts of commonwealths, cause and effect, definitions of 
words, meditations and prayers, and sample letters, give an insight 
into the information thought necessary for a young noblewoman. 
The longest section is devoted to letter writing, an art which, the 
editor observes (p. 4), “inferentially, was the most important thing 
in a young lady’s life.” The second Earl begins (pp. 4 f.) with an 
explanation of his purpose: 


Writing is of as large an extent as speaking, and speaking hath as great a 
latitude as thinking, for that which we call thinking is nothing but an 
inward speaking to one’s self. . . . Since then writing may contain all 
that wee can speak or think, it is impossible to give positive rules as to 
the subject or matter of it, but as to the decency and manner of it, as 
allso to the ornaments of writing, some thing may be sayd. 


He then gives (p. 5) the same minute directions for form as were 
=e Pp. 5 
noted in Care’s Female Secretary, although the congruity of the 
potential writer’s social position with the directions given for ad- 
dressing persons in high stations is more apparent: 
g § PP 


If you write to a Queen, write, May it please your Majesty, or Madam, 
at the top of the paper, and then begin your first line with in three 
fingers breadth of the bottom of the paper, and leave the next side of 


itLady Mary was twenty-two when the book was written. She married Sir 
Thomas Coke of Melbourne in Derbyshire, and died in 1703. Her book was given 
to her daughter, Lady Southwell, who recommended it to her granddaughter, Fran- 
ces Southwell, as “a Book I could wish her to read often,” because it was filled with 
“proper things for young Lady’s to know, that are well educated.” This is written 
on the second leaf and dated May 20, 1756. See W. S. Lewis’ edition of the manu- 
script (Farmington, Connecticut, 1934), p. 15. 
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the paper with out writing any thing on it, but continue your letter on 
the thurd side.*® 

And so, the directions continue (p. 6), “to one of your own qual- 
ity, leave the space of three or four fingers breadth between Madam, 
and the first line.” 

Chesterfield’s general directions as regards style stress the fact 
that a gentlewoman will endeavor to write precisely and well, not 
for the literary value of her letter, but as a matter of delicate com- 
pliment to the recipient. Carelessness and haste in composition are 
not productive of letters worthy the person of quality. To avoid 
these epistolary sins, he advises (p. 8) that when 


you receive a letter and intend to answer it, first read it well over, and 
write on a bit of paper those heads you intend to answer; then think if 
the person who writ to you were with you, what you would say to 
them, and indeavour to word it better then you could have spoke it on a 
sudden, and consider which part of what you intend to say, will best 
begin your letter, what will be fittest for the middle, and which will 
ende it best with some little compliment. 


These recommendations stem from classical theory again, prob- 
ably a part of the education of the peer, who now transmits it in 
milder form to his daughter. The Earl does not advocate the reading 
of model letters, one notes, but rather gives (p. 7) the general ad- 
vice: “Alwayes follow the fashion or way of writing, which is used 
by such persons of quality as are the best bred and haue the most 
sence.” Ornament for ornament’s sake is deprecated (p. 10): “Never 
write any hard word that may as well be exprest in plaine words.” 
The chief virtues of a lady’s correspondence should be, according 
to Sir Philip (pp. 8 f.), precision, correctness, and grace; and it is 


noteworthy that for him grace includes a mastery of harmonious 
cadence: 


Nobody can write a letter so well at first, as when they haue writ it 
over the second time, therefore write it at first foul, and blot out such 


18The same deference toward persons of rank is observed (p. 11) even in the 
incidental material of the letter: “The writing in the margent or side of the paper 
after the letter is ended ought never to be done to persons of quality, but it is 
usuall to doe it to our inferiors. The writing in the margent has two uses, the first 
is if wee have forgot to mention some thing in our letter and doe afterwards remem- 
ber it, wee doe write it in the margent. The other is to present our service to some 
persons.” 
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words as are writ twise or thrise, and find other words or expressions to 
express the same thing, change those phrases that you doe not like, mend 
the spelling by a Dictionary, and consider that some words (tho the 
sence be good) doe not sound well comming after other words, and 
your eare must be judg of the harmonious sounds of words and sen- 
tences. Let not one word end with the same sillable that the next follow- 
ing word doth begin with, for it doth not sound well, As you censure, 
surely those who are dead, The Gentry trying, A Goddes descending &c. 


Although Sir Philip grants that the exigencies of familiar corre- 
spondence will not always admit of such lengthy processes of polish 
and studied phraseology, he encourages his pupil by the observation 
(p. 9) that “if one would gives ones self the trouble of doing it a 
little while, it would much improue our writing, and would soon 
become easy and habitual.” It is clear that Sir Philip’s standard for 
feminine correspondence is that of the carefully composed written 
form, having little relation to the spontaneity and informality of 
conversation, or to the unstudied manner suggested by Dorothy 
Osborne. 

But by the time Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of Ches- 
terfield, grandson of the second Earl, was writing his famous letters 
to his son, he could freely advocate the conversational style in letter 
writing and recommend as models the letters of the Frenchwoman, 


Madame de Sévigné. He writes on July 20, 1747 (Old Style): 


A propos of letter-writing; the best models that you can form yourself 
upon are Cicero, Cardinal d’Ossat, Madame Sévigné, and Compte 
Bussy Rabutin. Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, 
are the best examples that you can imitate, in the friendly and the 
familiar style. . . . For gay and amusing letters, for enjouement and 
badinage, there are none that equal Compte Bussy’s and Madame 
Sévigné’s. They are so natural, that they seem to be the extempore con- 
versations of two people of wit, rather than letters; which are com- 
monly studied, though they ought not to be so.’® 


The reading of Madame de Sévigné’s letters is again urged by Ches- 
terfield when, a little over a year later, he complains that the 
younger Chesterfield’s letters are “exceedingly laconic,” and do not 
answer the purpose of letters, which “should be familiar conversa- 
tions between absent friends.” He writes (IV, 1233): 


19The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobree (New York, 1932), III, 
967-68. 
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When you write to me, suppose yourself conversing freely with me, by 
the fireside. In that case, you would naturally mention the incidents of 
the day. Do this in your letters; acquaint me sometimes with your 
studies, sometimes with your diversions; tell me of any new persons and 
characters that you meet with in company, and add your own observa- 
tions upon them; in short, let me see more of you in your letters. 

If you have ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Sévigné to her 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, you must have observed the ease, free- 
dom, and friendship of that correspondence; and yet, I hope and be- 
lieve, that they did not love one another better than we do. 


The vogue for Madame de Sévigné, which came to its climax in 
Horace Walpole’s admiration for his “Saint,”*° coincided with and 
influenced the growing tendency on the part of the best letter 
writers in English to seek simplicity and avoid a traditional formal- 
ism and practiced compliment. Protests against the high-flown com- 
plimentary style by writers of taste had grown more insistent with 
time. Rigid conventionalities of form and tone were broken down 
even by the gentry, especially when the indiscriminate adaptations 
of these standards by the middle class diluted them into meaning- 
lessness. Thus Lady Bradshaigh, in her correspondence with Samuel 
Richardson, criticizes the stiff pompousness characteristic of an 
affectation of gentility. On June 25, 1757, she writes: 


Now I have so fair an opportunity, shall I resume my old spirit of sauci- 
ness, and find some faults with the style you generally make use of from 
children to their parents? Is not the repetition of so respectful words, 
rather overdoing it? Is not something too formal, and does it not seem 
to throw a child at too great a distance from an object which, I think, 
ought to be approached with an easy familiarity, though with love and 
respect? The having nothing less than reverence in their thoughts, may 
create an awe, and occasion a fear, beyond the fear of offending; and a 
parent may lose the endearing tenderness of a child, purely out of rever- 
ence for him. .. . Far be it from me to take off the reverence due from 
children to their parents, yet I would not have it perpetually dropping 
from their pen; and I should wish it rather, nay, abundantly, in the 
mind but less in the expression; yet not backward in that upon proper 
occasions. My excellent mother would never suffer her children to 
begin their letters with “honoured madam”; she said it was too stiff: the 


20See, for example, Walpole’s letter of June 26, 1785, to John Pinkerton in which 
he analyzes her style. Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 
1905), XIII, 284. 
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tender epithets pleased her best. If she was dear to us, she doubted not of 
all the honour she could wish for. 

I have taken a hint from her, to enlarge upon. I own I have often 
thought the letters of your heroines too much crowded with these rev- 
erential expressions.”* 


The artlessness of the informal style led, however, to an inevitable 
preoccupation with trifles, while necessarily the intellectual content 
of the letters diminished. About this point the criticism of Madame 
de Sévigné made by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu centers. While, 
of course, professional rivalry was the basis of the acrimony in Lady 
Mary’s estimate, yet there is penetrating truth in her deploring the 
diluted fare that had become the ideal of English letter writers. 
Charm of expression and concomitant depletion of solid thought is 
seen as a false criterion of excellence, and even of entertainment. 
Lady Mary writes to her daughter, the Countess of Bute, on July 20, 
1754 (New Style): 


Well-turned periods or smooth lines are not the perfection either of 
prose or verse; they may serve to adorn, but can never stand in the way 
of good sense. Copiousness of words, however ranged, is always false 
eloquence, though it will ever impose on some sort of understandings. 
How many readers and admirers has Madame de Sévigné, who only 
gives us, in a lively manner and fashionable phrases, mean sentiments, 
vulgar prejudices, and sudden repetitions? Sometimes the tittle-tattle of 
a fine lady, sometimes that of an old nurse, always tittle-tattle; yet so 
well gilt over by airy expressions, and a flowing style, she will always 
please the same people to whom Lord Bolingbroke will shine as a first- 
rate author. She is so far to be excused, as her letters were not intended 
for the press.” 


But other qualities in Madame de Sévigné as well as her directness 
and simplicity were perhaps influential. The new emphasis on self- 
revelation and feeling in letter writing would appear to owe some- 
thing to the frankly introspective and emotional outpourings of 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters. The current toward self-revelation and 
confession in letters and diaries grew steadily, unhampered by rules 


21The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, ed. Anna Laetitia Barbauld (Lon- 
don, 1804), pp. 281-83. 

22The Letters and Works of Lady Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharncliffe 
(London, 1893), II, 256-57. 
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and unshaped by the critical spirit. It is advocated, in a harmless but 
unmistakable form, in the “Rudiments of Taste” (1789), written by 
the “Countess of Carlisle,”** who appears in the Dictionary of Anon- 
ymous and Pseudonymous Literature under the simple title of Mrs. 
Peddle. 

The first part of the advice given by the “Countess” is hardly in 
the vein cultivated during the earlier part of the century. Uninhib- 
ited freedom of expression is urged upon the young ladies addressed; 
care in regard to form is passed over with the remark (p. 196) that 
ingrained good taste “will dictate those terms and forms of address, 
the condition of those you write to requires.” Letters, according to 
the “Rudiments” (pp. 195 f.) “should be the pictures of the soul; 
and so they always would be if people acquired only the knack of 
expressing their thoughts just as they arise. Write as you would 
speak, were the persons you address immediately before you. There 
is no more than this necessary to establish that easiness of style which 
is the chief beauty of epistolary correspondence.” As the “Countess” 
goes on, she dwells (p. 196) more on the necessity of “candor and 
liberality of sentiment,” and “ease, sprightliness, and elegance,” 
which is characteristic of the best models: 


We do not always find the most learned people write the most agreeable 
letters—perhaps for no other reason than that they take too much 
trouble about it, and, like the good Archbishop of Benevento, reject the 
first thought that occurs. Some that I have known indite an epistle in 
such a stiff and formal style, and load it disgustfully with tautology, that 
one would almost take it for an Act of Parliament. 


In the following passage (p. 196), the importance of the “heart” and 
of “spontaneity” is significantly stressed: 


When you write a letter, my dear girls, forget the idea of pen, ink and 
paper—suppose only you are speaking to the person, and you will write 
an agreeable, if not a fine letter—to effect the latter, someting [sic] must 
have been done by dame Nature—however, this I know—that the most 


28See The Lady’s Pocket Library (3rd American ed.; Chambersburg: Printed by 
Dover and Harper for Mathew Cary, Philadelphia, 1797), where it appears in com- 
pany with Miss More’s “Essays,” Dr. Gregory’s “Legacy to His Daughters,” Lady 
Pennington’s “Unfortunate Mother’s Advice to Her Daughters,” Mrs. Chapone’s 
“Letter on the Government of the Tongue,” Swift's “Letter to a Young Lady 
Newly Married,” and Moore’s “Fables for the Female Sex.” 
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elevated sentiments would not look graceful in such compositions, ex- 
cept accompanied by perfect ease and expression, and have the appear- 
ance of flowing spontaneously from the heart.”* 

In the same vein are Reverend John Bennett’s Letters to a Young 
Lady on a Variety of Useful and Interesting Subjects: Calculated to 
Improve the Heart, To Form the Manners, and Enlighten the Un- 
derstanding (1789). In Volume II, Bennett holds up for admiration 
a young lady named Louisa, whom he characterizes by “an artless, 
undesigning, unstudied manner, flowing from an innocent and vir- 
tuous heart, which never seeks concealment, as having indeed noth- 
ing to conceal . . . Her gestures, attitude, voice, pronunciation, are 
all under the immediate impression and guidance of mature,”* 

The simplicity of his heroine is contrasted with the affectation of 
an unidentified Lady Harriet (II, 31). One has not far to seek for 
the naive Louisa’s model. In Letter XX (p. 45), Bennett becomes 
effusive once more, this time revealing the inspiration of his work in 
his admiration for Samuel Richardson. “If, in short,” he writes, “I 
wished a girl to be every thing, that was great, I would have her con- 
tinually study his Clarissa. If I was ambitious to make her every thing 
that was Jovel'y, she should spend her days and nights in contemplat- 
ing his Byron.” Richardson’s influence is clearly marked in those 


passages of Bennett’s book (like Letter XLVI, I, 83) treating of 
epistolary art for women: 


Not cramped with the shackles and formality of rules, their thoughts 
are expressed spontaneously, as they flow, and become, more immedi- 
ately, (what a letter always should be,) a lively, amusing, written con- 
versation. A man attends to the niceties of grammar, or well turned 
periods; a woman gives us the effusions of her soul. The first may please 
a few, languid critics; the latter will delight every person of sensibility 
and discernment. 


Epistolary excellence and feminine sensibility seem synonymous in 
the mind of Bennett when he remarks (pp. 83 f.) on the letters of a 
lady: 

They came not from the head; it was the heart, which wrote them. They 
were not faultless, but they were impassioned. They had defects, but 


24Undoubtedly some of the interest in spontaneity was reaction against the 
polished letters of ladies who hoped for publication. 


25First New York edition, 1796, Letter IX, pp. 17 f. 
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they had likewise beauties, which must have warmed the coldest critic, 
that ever existed. They left this conviction strongly on my mind, that 
we often labor only to be dull, and, in the search of distant ornaments, 
chill the natural fervors of the soul.”¢ 


A concluding example will show the further developments of this 
romantic line of thought. Thomas Gisborne’s An Enquiry into the 
Duties of the Female Sex (1797), emphasizes again the necessity of 
simplicity and of unstudied expression in letter writing. His line of 
argument shows the tendency of the time to confuse simplicity with 
virtue. Young women, in letter writing, Gisborne tells us (pp. 111 
f.), are exposed to peculiar danger, “a danger aggravated by the 
nature of some of the fashionable topics which will proceed from 
engrossing conversation to employ the pen, of learning to clothe 
their thoughts in studied phrases; and even of losing simplicity both 
of thought and expression in florid, refined, and sentimental parade.” 
Gisborne continues (p. 112), “Those letters only are good, which 
contain the natural effusions of the heart, expressed in unaffected 
language. . . . From the use of strained and hyperbolical language, it 
is but a step to advance to that which is insincere.” 

Letters had now become a much discussed literary form with an 
unmistakable quality of immediacy and intimacy. It was, of course, 
inevitable that ambition should encourage certain writers to affect 
mannerisms or to cultivate stylistic elegancies in the hope of gaining 
literary distinction. Against this tendency the various treatises on 
advice to women in letter writing protested by their constant advo- 
cacy of simplicity in writing. Eventually, there is prescribed com- 
plete abandonment of rules and forms; freedom and spontaneity 
come to mean lack of reserve or reticence of any kind. Emphasis on 
the “natural effusions of the heart”—and these exemplified in the 
novels of Richardson and his followers—encouraged the writing of 
those sentimental, introspective, and self-revelatory epistles of the 
eighteenth century which are an interesting index to the growth of 
the romantic spirit. 


26This criterion might have been taken from Lovelace’s encomium on “Familiar- 
letter-writing”: “it was writing from the heart (without the fetters prescribed by 
method or study) as the very word Cor-respondence implies. Not the heart only; 


the soul was in it.” Clarissa, Shakespeare Head Edition (Oxford, 1930), IV, 286-87. 

















Defoe, Steele, and the Demolition of Dunkirk 


By Joun Rosert Moore 


I 


1 English literature of the early eighteenth century, few diplo- 
matic or political considerations attracted more attention than the 
proposed demolition of the harbor and fortifications of Dunkirk, 
which (during the successive struggles with France) had sheltered 
a fleet of commerce-raiders and had kept alive the threat of an in- 
vasion of England or Scotland. Defoe, Steele, Swift, and Addison, 
like Toland, Prior, Bolingbroke, and Walpole, engaged in the paper 
wars. The most contradictory statements on the importance of Dun- 
kirk and the necessity of destroying it were offered as the most 
obvious of truths. 

The confusion which still prevails regarding this subject may be 
illustrated by quotations from three recent authorities:* 


By the terms of the peace of Utrecht (1713) the fortifications were de- 
molished and its harbour filled up. 


Louis XIV promised ‘to level the fortifications of Dunkirk, to block 
up the port, and to demolish the sluices which scour the harbour, with 
this further condition that such fortifications, port, and sluices shall 
never be reconstructed.’ Under the direction of the youthful and effi- 
cient Major Hill, these terms were immediately executed. 


Stanhope, in 1716, set a price on England’s friendship which Boling- 
broke had not demanded from France. Orleans was compelled . . . to 
complete the long-delayed destruction of the harbour and fortifications 
of Dunkirk. 

The second quoted passage illustrates the fatal spell attending most 
historical writings on the demolition of Dunkirk. Hill was no major 
but a brigadier-general; he had been made Governor of Dunkirk (in 
part, at least) to give him a chance to cover his Quebec disgrace; and 
so far from proving efficient in demolishing the works, within three 
months of his landing at Dunkirk he had rejoined his bottle-compan- 


1Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), sub Dunkirk; Clyde L. Grose, “England 
and Dunkirk,” American Historical Review, XXXIX (1933), 26-27; G. M. Tre- 
velyan, England under Queen Anne (London, 1930-34), III, 290. 
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ions in London for the alleged recovery of his health. The well-dis- 
posed Dr. Swift could say little good of him except to express thanks 
for his lavish dinner and his magnificent snuff-box. Among English 
generals, Hill had a record for inefficiency which must be nearly 
unique; failing in every military undertaking (twice without an ef- 
fort to succeed), advanced through successive grades at break-neck 
speed for the two-fold purpose of delighting his sister and infuriat- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, he owed his promotion 
to his connection with three women—as a needy kinsman of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, as a page to Queen Anne, and as a brother 
of all-powerful Mrs. Masham. 

In spite of the almost annual assurances that the promised work of 
demolition had been (or would soon be) completed, Pope was near- 
er the truth when he wrote many years later, in a satire on Walpole’s 
administration, 


Dunkirk’s still a Port.” 


II 


In 1658, as the reward for aiding Mazarin against Spain, Cromwell 
secured Dunkirk for England. It has been asserted by some eminent 
historians that Cromwell joined with France because of his conserv- 
ative distrust of Spain, and that Dunkirk would have been impossible 
to hold for England. On the evidence it is hard to see that Cromwell 
fought for any hand but his own, or that he (surely the best judge of 
military affairs in his own day) had any doubt that he would be able 
to hold Dunkirk against all comers. “In Thurloe’s opinion Cromwell 
‘now carried the keys of the Continent at his girdle, and was able to 
make invasions thereupon, and let in armies and forces upon it at 
his pleasure.’”* 

But with the Restoration such confidence in national prowess 
(like such ambition for influence abroad) was largely a memory. 


Sir Edward Harley is said to have been appointed governor in 1660 — 


because Monck believed that he would resist the attempts of the 
French to take it by surprise, and to have been supplanted in 1661 


2“Satires of Dr. Donne Versified” (Satire IV, 1. 165). 
8Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660 (Oxford, 1937), I, 232. 
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because it was known that he would refuse to deliver it to the 
French after the Court party had agreed to sell it.* This interpreta- 
tion is supported by a statement in the Review (December 12, 1704) 
which must have been considered acceptable to Defoe’s patron at 
that time: 


... it ought to be remembered, to the immortal Honour of a true English 
Spirit, that Sir Edward Harley, the Father of the present Mr. Harley, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and Secretary of State, that being 
Governour of that Fortress, when that unnatural Contract was making, 
he refus’d to joyn in a thing so Injurious to the Nation; and tho’ he was 
offered 10000 Pistoles, either on This side or on That, chose rather to lay 
down his Commission, than either to taint the unspotted Honour of his 
Family, with a Bribe, or to leave it on Record, that he was the Man 
should resign such a Trust, to such an Enemy as the French. 


Loud and bitter was the contemporary complaint against the loss 
of Dunkirk, which is still remembered as the only such alienation in 
British history. One of the favorite charges against Clarendon was 
that he had profited by it, and his new palace near St. James’s was 
damned as “Dunkirk House.” Not until relatively recent times did 
Tory historians satisfy themselves that the sale of Dunkirk was one 
of the wisest acts of a wise king, planned and approved by a com- 
mittee of financial, military, and naval experts. As Professor Grose 
says of the argument, “This is convincing, except for the documents, 
which show that the experts mentioned were either opposed to the 
sale or indifferently favorable and that Clarendon really stood alone 
with the king and York in favor of it.”* Defoe, writing in 1693, 
blamed Charles II’s loss of his initial popularity on “some of our 
present Evil Counsellors, ... who, for their own filthy Interest, per- 
swaded him to sell Dunkirk, break the Triple League, and enter into 
Measures with France, destructive to the Interest of this Nation, and 
of all Europe.” 


4Dict. Nat. Biog., sub Sir Edward Harley. 

5Grose, Op. cit. pp. 22, 23. In his defense of the transaction, Sir Henry Craik uses 
the word “experts” no less than four times (The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon 
[London, 1911], II, 162-64). 

8A Dialogue betwixt Whig and Tory (London, 1693), p. 12. This tract has not 
hitherto been assigned to Defoe. I have abundant evidence to establish his author- 
ship, as for the four other previously unassigned works cited as Defoe’s elsewhere in 
this paper: A Short Narrative of the Life and Actions of His Grace Jobn, D. of Marl- 
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If Charles’s advisers did counsel him to keep Tangier and relin- 
quish Dunkirk, their advice was soon discredited by experience. 
‘Tangier was so unhealthy and so expensive to garrison that it was 
abandoned to the Moors in 1684. Dunkirk remained in French hands 
as the center of privateering raids on English commerce for more 
than a century. As early as 1704 Defoe estimated that these damages 
had amounted to more than £ 5,000,000." Even more acute was the 
endless danger of an invasion from Dunkirk to be aided by a Jaco- 
bite rising in England. As a pamphleteer declared in 1701, “The Pas- 
sage between us and them is so short, that Five or Six Hours is time 
enough to execute such a design in any part of Kent.”"* In the judg- 
ment of a modern authority on naval history, “The surrender was 
made for money, and was inexcusable from the maritime point of 
view.”® | 

Whig historians have usually regarded the sale of Dunkirk as an 
extreme example of the mercenary sordidness of the pro-French 
Charles II. But even as a means of raising money the bargain was a 
bad one. France refused to buy Dunkirk unless the stores (said by 
Harley to be worth £ 500,000 more than the purchase price, besides 
£10,000 which he had left in an iron chest) were delivered intact; 
and as France immediately ceased to pay its share of the cost of the 
war in Portugal, more than one-third of the purchase price was vir- 
tually cancelled when England had to pay the subsidy alone.® There 
seems no evidence to support the popular view that Charles squan- 
dered the money among his mistresses; but the net price, 3,154,000 
livres, was rapidly exhausted in meeting delinquent obligations and 
current expenses. In a short time England had nothing to show for 
Cromwell’s ever having won a bridgehead on the Continent. 





borough (London, 1711), Reasons Concerning the Immediate Demolishing of Dun- 
kirk (London, 1713), The Honour and Prerogative of the Queen’s Majesty Vindicated 
and Defended (London, 1713), and The Political State of Great-Britain after Abel 
Boyer’s death in November, 1729 (from December, 1729 to October, 1730). 

TReview, I, 338. 

taThe Apparent Danger of an Invasion, Briefly Represented in a Letter to a Min- 
ister of State (London, 1701), p. 3. 

8A. T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (8th ed.; Bos- 
ton, 1894), p. 105. 

*Dict. Nat, Biog., sub Sir Edward Harley; Clyde L. Grose, “The Dunkirk 
Money,” Journal of Modern History, V (1933), 17. 
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The French did not neglect their opportunity, and from 1672 to 
1680 Vauban and 30,000 men constructed defenses for the harbor 
and the land approaches almost without parallel in the world.” 
When England entered upon its life-and-death struggle against 
Louis XIV, Dunkirk had become worthy of the proverbial phrase 
which Defoe was fond of quoting, “une Place Terrible.”™ 


Il 


As soon as England had escaped from the leading strings of 
French diplomacy, the loss of Dunkirk became clear as a national 
disaster; but the concerted attempts of the English and the Dutch to 
recapture it in 1694 and 1695 proved fruitless. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill has been at great pains to discredit the tradition that Marlborough 
was responsible for the failure of some plan of attack on Dunkirk in 
the early 1690’s. According to the usual variants of this story, King 
William revealed the project to a few confidants, Marlborough told 
his wife, and she in turn let the secret transpire to the enemy by re- 
vealing it to her sister. The story may be untrue, but Mr. Churchill 
has underestimated the evidence for its persistence. 

Mr. Churchill has questioned Wolseley’s authorities for the alle- 
gation, especially “Carleton, who tells the same tale in his Memoirs, 
but in reference to a projected attack upon Brest!”** No student of 
Defoe can fail to be grateful to Mr. Churchill for the handsomest 
appreciation of that author which anyone has written in this genera- 
tion; but we should point out that Defoe wrote the Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Carleton—and that he did say Dunkirk and not Brest: 

[About two months after the battle of La Hogue, fought on May 109, 
1692] our regiment, among many others, was, according to order, 
shipped off on a secret expedition, under the command of the Duke of 
Leinster, no man knowing to what place we were going, or on what de- 
sign; no, not the commander himself. However, when we were out at 
sea, the general, according to instructions, opening his commission, we 
were soon put out of our suspense, and informed that our orders were to 
attack Dunkirk. But what was so grand a secret to those concerned in 
the expedition, having been intrusted to a female politician on land, it 


10Grose, “England and Dunkirk,” pp. 25-26. 
11T he Evident Approach of a War (London, 1727), p. 52. 


12Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times (New York, 1933-38), 
II, 92. 
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was soon discovered to the enemy; for which reason our orders were 
countermanded, before we reached the place of action, and our forces 
received directions to land at Ostend.?* 

So wrote Defoe six years after Marlborough’s death, in a narrative 
glorifying the exploits of one of Marlborough’s enemies, the Earl of 
Peterborough—a narrative in which the revelation of supposed se- 
cret history would be expected to prove most acceptable to the 
readers. But in 1711 J. Baker (Defoe’s almost sole publisher of that 
year) had issued A Short Narrative of the Life and Actions of His 
Grace John, D. of Marlborough ... By an Old Officer in the Army. 
This tract (not previously assigned to Defoe, but demonstrably his) 
is largely devoted to a spirited defense of Marlborough against the 
charge (p. 12) that “through his or his Lady’s Treachery or Indiscre- 
tion, the contrivance about Dunkirk was discovered to the French.” 
After showing that a betrayal by land would have been almost in- 
credible because of the remoteness of the English forts and the diffi- 
culty of transporting a force for occupation so far through hostile 
and highly fortified country (p. 13), that a betrayal to naval forces 
would have been impossible without the connivance of the whole 
garrison and the burghers (p. 14), and that most of Marlborough’s 
time was occupied elsewhere (pp. 7-8), he sums up (pp. 14-15): 

. .. admitting that all this was true, and that there was a Contrivance to 
put Dunkirk into our hands, and the Plot was discovered, and the Gov- 
ernour was hang’d, (which upon strict Enquiry no one could tell whom 
he was, or when or where he was Executed) yet must my Lord Marl- 
borough, or his Lady, be the Betrayers of this weighty Secret? If it was 
for a good Reward, I suppose no one living can tell how, or when, or 
where it was paid. And what great Services my Lord has done for the 
French King, for a great many Years to this very Day; let the World 
judge. 

It will be observed that although the author defends Marlborough 
very ably in this 45-page tract, he affirms in the strongest terms the 


vitality of the tradition of some betrayal of the English plans (p. 9): _ 


. . . as soon as this Story was sent abroad, it flew like Lightening, and 
like the sham tragical Report which was put upon the Irish at the Revo- 
lution, it was scattered over all the Kingdom in an instant. The loss of 
Dunkirk is not to be forgotten, and ’tis fresh in the Minds of the com- 


18Defoe’s Novels and Miscellaneous Works (Bohn ed., 1854-56), II, 297-98. 
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mon People, both in Town and Country; and not only the Farmers over 
a Pot of Ale at Market, will shake their Heads at Malbur, (for so they 
call him) for losing of Dunkirk; but also Gentlemen of good Rank and 
Condition believe it to be true, and talk of it with a great deal of Regret 
to this very time. 
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He goes on to say that the story was discredited by those who were 
best informed (pp. 9, 15): “the great People at Court . . . very well 
know there was no great matter in this mighty Secret” and the 
Princess Anne would not have taken the Marlboroughs into favor 
if she had not been “thoroughly persuaded of their Innocence.” 
However, the persistence of the tradition even in high circles is 
established by a letter from Francis Hoffman to the Earl of Oxford 
in September, 1711, when it is recalled that Oxford (famous for 


securing detailed contemporary information) apparently concurred 
in the belief: 


At the same time that the outed family are applauded above measure, 
and bloated on the success at Bouchain, I find they double their malice 
against your Lordship, and spare no cost to encourage pamphlets against 
the ministry. "Tis a notion in the pamphlet shops that Whiggish libels sell 
best, so industrious are they to propagate scandal and falsehood. The 
taking of Bouchain now animates them afresh, ’tis a mighty glorious 
thing for them to be as long in taking a little town as our ancestors have 
been in reducing all France, but why is Dunkirk spared all this time? 
either for treacherous reasons, or out of remorse of conscience lest the 
ghost of the Governor should haunt somebody before the walls, as the 
ghost of Julius Caesar did Brutus before the battle of Brundusium. If I 
can demonstrate before the Cabinet, that Dunkirk may be taken before 
our army quits the field, with less charge than the separating of it will 
amount to, and that all things concur at this very moment to conquer it, 
and that it may be done at the same time a treaty of peace is carrying on, 
if any, there is no reason to have it razed for ’tis ours by right. If I dem- 
onstrate this, the reason why it has not been attacked is either through 
remorse or treachery, for the notion of its being impregnable is ridicu- 
lous. Those that betrayed the Governor are not only murderers of one 
who put himself under our King’s protection, but are robbers of their 
country, to the value of all that we have lost by the Dunkirk shipping 
since, which may be modestly added to the nine millions they have run 
us into debt, and so double their account and crimes. If I have time I 
shall speak more home on this subject." 


14Harley Papers, Ill, 94-95. (The italics are mine.) 
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Under Queen Anne there were proposals for attacks on Dunkirk 
as a strategic method of outflanking the French in Flanders. Marl- 
borough wrote to Godolphin in 1706 that the French army had 
been strengthened so that Dunkirk could not be taken that year." 
On July 27, 1708, the Review proposed, as the shortest way of be- 
sieging Dunkirk, a direct advance into French territory, forcing 
Louis to sacrifice everything to protect his home front. The purely 
military difficulties were complicated by the hostile attitude of the 
Dutch, who insisted that Dunkirk must be spoiled as a harbor and 
razed as a fort if it passed to the English, but that it must remain 
unimpaired if there was a chance of its being added to their own 
barrier fortresses. In 1712 and again in 1713 Defoe stated this very 
bluntly: 


What has been the Occasion that Dunkirk has never been Attack’d dur- 
ing the late War? We all know King William design’d it instead of 
Namur, and to that purpose, took the Forts of Furnes and Winoxbergh, 
and why not Dunkirk as well as Lisle? it has not been altogether so much 
the Strength of the Place which has put us by it; Jess, that it was not 
worth our taking, Jeast of all, that it has not been a pernicious destruc- 
tive Place to us all: But could you ever Agree who should have it if it 
were taken? Would we be willing to let the Dutch have it? Would the 
Dutch and Spaniards be willing we should have it? Would you Demolish 
it, which would be putting it into the Hands of France again to Fortifie 
it? And all Agreed, that it was not worth while; so that neither one or 
other cared to Attack it, and so the French have kept it undisturb’d.® 


Why did the Dutch refuse to let the late King William Besiege Dun- 
kirk? Why did they afterwards hinder the Duke of M——gh from the 
like Undertaking? And why have they been so furiously employ’d, to- 
gether with a particular Sett of People here, to have it Rashly Demol- 
ished now when we had got it? The Reason is, and all along was, because 
they Envyed us the Possession of it.1” 


The first peace negotiations to end the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession aroused new hopes; what had never been accomplished by 


the fleet or the army might be won at the council table. By March, . 


1709, the popular demand for demolishing Dunkirk found expres- 
sion in the Commons’ amendment to the Lords’ Address to the 


15Churchill, op. cit., V, 147. 
16Review, VIII, 578-79 (February 23, 1712). 
17Mercator, No. 111 (February 4-6, 1713). 
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Queen, proposed by Secretary Boyle. This was resented by the 
Dutch, who had not yet given up the hope of securing Dunkirk for 
themselves. In October of the following year, when the Whigs had 
been displaced by the Tories, Addison recalled the lost opportunity 
for “the demolishing of Dunkirk, which we were in a fair way of 
obtaining during the last parliament, and which we never so much 
as proposed to ourselves at our first engaging in the war.”** 
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IV 


After the fall of Godolphin peace negotiations passed into the 
hands of the Tories, and Dunkirk became the center of controversy 
at home and abroad. When Pensionary Buys conferred with the 
Lords at the Cockpit (October 26, 1711) he objected to the razing 
of the fortifications of Dunkirk without the destruction of the har- 
bor, and to the uncertainty about the equivalent to be given France 
for Dunkirk; the Dutch would be unwilling to lose a town from 
their barrier, and the English would complain if Dunkirk were re- 
stored to the French so that the Dutch could have one more town.”® 
By June, 1712, the Queen’s address to both Houses of Parliament 
declared that the safety of the home trade would be better provided 
for by the demolition of Dunkirk, and Bolingbroke was promising 
‘Torcy that the Queen would conclude a separate peace if Ormonde 
were put in occupation of it. On July 8, 1712, a small body of troops 
landed at Dunkirk under Jack Hill (““Mrs. Masham’s brother, he 
that lately miscarried in the expedition to Quebeck,” as Swift 
wrote” in his accurate summary of Hill’s personal qualifications and 
his independent military record). Thereafter both England and 
France were bound to good faith (England all the more so because 
the feeble garrison under an incompetent commander was at the 
mercy of the French, weakened as it was by hunger and by the 
ravages of “Dunkirk fever”). The alliance was effectually broken, 
and Villars was free to resume offensive operations against the Allies 
still in the field. 

The Whigs, thrown into an alliance with the Dutch, joined them 

18Works (Bohn ed.), IV, 389 (The Whig-Examiner No. 4, October 5, 1710). 


19Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, ed. Gilbert Parke (London, 1798), I, 431. 
20Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), II, 423-24. 
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in a two-fold accusation: (1) that Dunkirk was of no great im- 
portance, and therefore represented no real achievement for To 
diplomacy; (2) that Dunkirk was of the highest possible danger to 
the Allies, and therefore should be totally and permanently de- 
stroyed to prevent its ever again being useful to the French. As the 
controversy became more bitter, the former accusation was dropped 
and emphasis was laid on the latter one. Dunkirk was said to domi- 
nate seven-ninths of the English sea-borne commerce; the Tories 
under Charles II had sold it to the French, and their successors were 
not to be trusted with it; the people of England (speaking through 
their self-appointed representative, the Censor of Great Britain, 
Richard Steele) ExPEcTED that Dunkirk be destroyed—its forts de- 
molished, the sluices which drained the harbor leveled, and the har- 
bor itself filled with stones and earth beyond any possibility of future 
repair. So vehemently was this objective urged that the Tories (al- 
though they were later able to punish Steele by expelling him from 
the House of Commons) were obliged to adopt it as their own os- 
tensible aim. As Toland declared, “the Demolition of Dunkirk is none 
of the heads in difference between the New Ministry and the Old. 
They and all their several partizans are equally agreed in this Point.”** 

What Steele contended for regarding Dunkirk had actually been 
written into the formal provisions of the Peace of Utrecht, yet an 
element of comedy was not wanting in a situation in which the 
unwilling Bolingbroke and the none-too-willing Prior were prod- 
ding each other to “make an end about these d——— sluices.” That 
Bolingbroke’s own thinking on the subject was confused is indi- 
cated by the contradictory statements of his biographer, who de- 
clares more than once that Bolingbroke “desired Dunkirk to be a 
Gibraltar of the North” and quite contrariwise that “the demolition 
of Dunkirk was one of Bolingbroke’s pet projects.” 

The less critical followers of the Tory administration might con- 
sider the “scream of grief and despair” of the Blefuscudians in 


Gulliver’s Travels as equivalent to the outcry of the French against - 


the demands for the abolition of Dunkirk. There were other good 
Tories who complained that so little was offered by the French; and 


21John Toland, Dunkirk or Dover (2d ed.; London, 1713), p. 19. 
22Walter Sichel, Bolingbroke and His Times (London, 1901), pp. 187, 259, 439. 
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thus we find Lord Berkeley of Stratton writing to Strafford (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1712): “Besides Dunkirk which they must be pay’d for, I 
do not see they yield any thing, which does not look like people who 
have had the worse of the War. I am sorry to have those who love 
making complaints, have any colour for it.”** 

To the Whigs, the demolition of Dunkirk was not only grossly 
inadequate as compensation for eleven years of victorious war; even 
this was not yet being carried out. Nothing was being altered at 
Dunkirk except to improve the harbor; four months after the peace 
the work of demolition had not begun, and the garrison was being 
provisioned to remain after Christmas. In public the Tories ex- 
pressed confidence in the French, but their diplomatic instructions 
to Prior were in a different key. On December 29, 1713, Boling- 
broke wrote: 


We are not quite satisfy’d with the Behaviour of the French on the Sub- 
ject of Dunkirk. They are much deceived, if they imagine themselves 
able to impose upon us by such gross Artifices as they have put in use. 
... The French agree to destroy the Jettées, cut off the Piles, and take 
up the Chests of Stones, but think that it is unnecessary to pull away the 
Fascinage, or Bed of Fagots, which lyes under, and is the Foundation of 
the whole Work. If you are spoke to you will say you expect orders, but 
certainly that the Foundation is part of the Edifice, and therefore com- 
prehended within the Terms of Our Stipulation. 


On August 31, 1714, Bromley sent Prior the outgoing Ministry’s 
last message on the subject: 


Although it is probable you have received from Dunkirke the Same 
Complaints as are come to my Hands, yet for the greater Security I send 
you enclosed a Copy of a Letter of the 6th of September N. S. which I 
have received from Colonel Armstrong. In that you will see in what 
manner the Demolition of Dunkirke proceeds, and what Care is taken to 
supply by the new Canal what is or may in time be demolished, which 
their Excellencies the Lords Justices understand to be a plain Evasion of 
the 9th Art. in the Treaty of Peace, & therefore you are in the strongest 
Terms to represent to his most Christian Majesty & to his Ministers that 
there is nothing which the King and the Nation more expect to be strict- 
ly and justly performed as an essential Article of the Peace; it being as 


*8The Wentworth Papers 1705-1739 (London, 1883), p. 264. 


24Harley Papers, Ill, 333, 364; A Short History of the Parliament (London, 1713), 
PP: 33-34 
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necessary to the Trade and Commerce of Britain that there should be no 
Harbour at Dunkirke as the Renunciations are to the Tranquility of 
Europe.”® 


Vv 


Almost as soon as the ostensible demolition of Dunkirk began, a 
deeper harbor was being constructed in a rather long canal at the 
neighboring village of Mardyk, under the pretense of draining the 
adjacent lowlands. Shortly after the Whigs came to power in the 
autumn of 1714, Stanhope was almost threatening war if the Dun- 
kirk clauses of Utrecht were not promptly executed, and the new 
envoy to Vienna was instructed to enlist the Emperor’s support in 
requiring Louis to demolish the Dunkirk and Mardyk forts and 
sluices.”* On November 5 Peter Wentworth wrote to Strafford: 


The King, asking Count Nausau, who had lately past thro’ Dunkerk, an 
account of the Canal of Mar dyke, and how far the old harbour was de- 
stroy’d, he giving a relation of that matter in a manner that has lately 
been represented to us in coffee houses, Monsr Iberville in a genteel 
manner indefer’d to turn it into redicule. Monsr Overkirk did not mind 
him as to that, but gave the King an exact account of what he had seen 
and measur’d. Then Mr. Iberville said Mons. Overkirk did not under- 
stand navigation, and he desired the King to ask Lord Berkley, who said 
he had never seen the Places but if they wou’d agree in the number of 
feet of Depth and breadth of the Canals he cou’d be able to give his 
judgement, wch being told him Lord Berkley said the bigest ship his 
M—— had might sail there, so the King said that all we had gain’d was to 
change a round harbour for a long harbour.” 


In 1714 the Hanoverians had been friendless in Europe. But two 
events of September, 1715, changed the face of Anglo-French rela- 
tions: Louis XIV died and was succeeded by the child Louis XV 
with Orleans as Regent, and Mar proclaimed the ill-advised revolt 
for the Pretender in Scotland. Orleans was insecure in France and 
intensely jealous of possible rivalry from the Bourbon king of Spain. 
A working agreement between George and the Regent was a neces- 
sity, but the chief obstacles were the recurrent temptations to the ; 

25British Diplomatic Instructions 1689-1789; Vol. Il—France, 1689-1721, ed. L. G. 
Wickham Legg (London, 1925), pp. 59-61, 76. 

2¢Basil Williams, Stanhope (Oxford, 1939), p. 163. 
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French to support the Pretender and the endless controversy over 
Dunkirk and Mardyk. In practice, this led to a series of polite 
evasions or specious promises from the French, which the English 
were free to accept or reject according to their diplomatic situation 
at the moment. 

By the summer of 1716 Orleans had become eager for an alliance, 

but his offers regarding Dunkirk and the expulsion of the Pretender 
were considered inadequate. Stanhope stood firm for the demoli- 
tion: 
“Remember,” he told Dubois, “that when the French took Dunkirk in 
1658, cardinal Mazarin gave it with all its fortifications standing, to 
Cromwell, just to secure his friendship. When your Regent needs us, 
permit me to tell you that he makes too much of a business of one 
wretched canal, which he assures us he intends to put to no bad use.”?7* 

France made the necessary concessions about the Mardyk canal; 
and in November, 1716, the alliance between Great Britain and 
France was signed. In the following January a treaty was substi- 
tuted admitting Holland as the third signatory power in the Triple 
Alliance, which was effective for the next fourteen years and lasted 
nominally until 1744. We are told that “the expulsion of the Pre- 
tender from Avignon and the tardy but real demolition of Dunkirk 
illustrate the price that Orleans had to pay for restoration to Brit- 
ish favour and alliance.”** But Dunkirk and Mardyk remained as 
before. In June, July, August, and October, 1717, we have letters 
from Addison to the Earl of Stair and to the newly-appointed com- 
missioners at Dunkirk urging the demolition of Dunkirk.” In 1719 
the difficulty was as unsettled as before, although a more tolerant 
attitude on the part of the British caused the blame to be laid not on 
the Regent but on the determination of the citizens to preserve their 
harbor. 


VI 


For nearly a decade thereafter little was heard about Dunkirk. 
There were quiet indications, such as the books of the Customs, to 

27aBasil Williams, op. cit., p. 221. 

28British Diplomatic Instructions, p. 81. 


29The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), Letters 
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suggest that the harbor was still in being; but whatever improve- 
ments were effected in the port or the fortifications could be safely 
overlooked by the friendly Whigs in London, who were equally 
secure in their domestic and foreign relations. In 1722 the Regent 
and Dubois warned Carteret of a Jacobite plot for the invasion of 
England, and they took the extraordinary measures of keeping 
Ormonde from a Channel port and of removing their own danger- 
ous Irish brigade from Dunkirk—stipulating only that Carteret 
should keep the Jacobites in England from learning the source of his 
information.” Even a shift in the French ministry caused little 
apparent change in Anglo-French collaboration, which remained 
the only hope for maintaining peace in the confusion of the Euro- 
pean scene. Whatever they may have thought of each other, the 
policy of Walpole and Cardinal Fleury was dictated by diplomatic 
necessities rather than by personal friendship. 

But the eight-year interval of unconcern over Dunkirk was 
rudely shattered by an event which might have been expected to 
prolong the era of good will. George II succeeded to the throne in 
1727, and the fall of Walpole was expected as a necessary conse- 
quence. When Walpole was continued in office, Bolingbroke and 
the more active members of the Opposition cast about frantically 
for some new ground for their attack on his administration—and 
they found it ready to hand in his tolerant attitude toward Dunkirk. 
Reports were circulated that the harbor had never been effectively 
demolished and that it was being made more formidable than ever. 
Bolingbroke spent £4,000 for a secret report on Dunkirk for his 
own use, and even the two engineers whom the Government was 
forced to send over reported (September, 1728) that repairs had 
been made. The usual complaint was made to the French Court, and 
it was met with the usual polite evasion. In May, 1729, the Pension- 
ary reported further activities at Dunkirk. Once again the Dutch 
were allied with the minority faction in England, but this time with 
their old enemy Bolingbroke. Tories and disgruntled Whigs shared 
in the attack on Walpole. The Craftsman and later The Grub-Street 
Journal, pamphleteers and honorable members of Parliament, car- 
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ried on the struggle. Bolingbroke wrote or sponsored an extremely 
able tract on the subject, and his allies in the House of Commons 
stood ready to expose Walpole’s alliance with the French (the key- 
stone of his foreign policy) and thereby to overthrow his ministry. 
The agitation reached a climax in February, 1730, when Wynd- 
ham moved an inquiry into the state of the nation. Walpole over- 
ruled his lieutenants, who wished to attempt to block this; and when 
a motion was introduced by the Opposition on February 27, he was 
able by a brillant parliamentary maneuver and by the connivance of 
the Speaker to substitute a somewhat similar motion which gave him 
complete control of the proposed investigation. As Newcastle told 
Harrington, “Dunkirk Day” had confounded the Opposition.™* 

Finding once again that Walpole would not let them win when 
they were most confident of victory, the Opposition took refuge in 
the literary triumphs which so often served them to cover parlia- 
mentary discomfiture. Under the date of October 15, 1730, was 
issued “The Answer of the Right Hon. William Pulteney, Esq., to 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Walpole” (obviously the work of Swift), 
with such characteristic irony as the following: 


If I should say to a prime minister, “Sir, you have sufficiently provided 
that Dunkirk should be absolutely demolished and never repaired; you 
took the best advantages of a long and general peace to discharge the 
immense debts of the nation; you did wonders with the fleet; you made 
the Spaniards submit to our quiet possession of Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon; you never enriched yourself and family at the expense of the 
public. .. .”% 


And as late as October 14, 1731, The Craftsman was licking its 
wounds by issuing a New Court Ballad, with the following lines as 
the third stanza: 


About Dunkirk and Gib 
Some tongues run very glib 
And offer us to lay a round sum, sum, sum, 


31Political Ballads Illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, ed. Mil- 
ton Percival (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, Vol. 8, Oxford, 1916), pp. 31- 
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That Spain means this or that 

And France, the Lord knows what: 

But still shall old Caleb be dumb, dumb, dumb.** 

Although the treaty of 1717 did not formally lapse until 1744, a 
slight rift between Great Britain and France opened after Fleury’s 
promotion of Chauvelin to the post of foreign minister in 1727, and 
it widened with the Second Treaty of Vienna in 1731. Walpole re- 
turned, at least in part, to William III’s foreign policy of co-opera- 
tion with the Emperor and the Dutch; but his opponents would not 
admit that he had freed himself from French influence. Stair (who 
had handled the Dunkirk protests from Stanhope long before) wrote 
to Marchmont on December 27, 1735: “He never durst say one word 
in public disobliging to either France or Spain, because he knew his 
head was in their hands.”** Five years later an anti-ministerial 
pamphlet reprinted Article IX of the Treaty of Utrecht and Article 
IV of the Triple Alliance and repeated the familiar Dunkirk charge 
against Walpole.*° 
In the proposals for the so-called Treaty of Hanau of 1743 Car- 

teret insisted on the demolition of Dunkirk.** In August Boling- 
broke wrote to Marchmont that the French seemed to provoke a 
declaration of war “by the attack on us at Dettinghen, and by 
restoring the fortifications of Dunkirk.”*’ In February, 1744, the 
plan to transport 15,000 troops from Dunkirk for an invasion by the 
Pretender was disrupted only by a storm in the Channel.** In July 
the Dutch put forward proposals involving the restoration of Dun- 
kirk to the condition provided for by the Treaty of Utrecht and the 
Triple Alliance.** In September Chesterfield showed Marchmont a 
paper based on an ultimatum from Saxe, including the proposal: 
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“France to fortify Dunkirk on the land side, putting [it] on the sea 
side in the state it ought to be by the treaties of Utrecht and 1717; 
or else to put it in this state in all respects, and to keep Furnes.””*° 

For the next thirty-nine years the disputes about Dunkirk con- 
tinued to be reminiscent of those in 1713 and 1716. In March, 1746, 
D’Argenson proposed terms of peace including permission to fortify 
Dunkirk on the land side in order to protect the inhabitants. By 
May he was proposing that it should be put in the same condition as 
in 1740." The preliminaries of 1747 stipulated that the sea fortifica- 
tions were to be demolished.** In May Newcastle was insisting that 
Dunkirk must be restored to treaty conditions under the supervision 
of English commissioners. By August Saxe was demanding that 
France must have either Furnes or leave to fortify Dunkirk on the 
land side, and England was countering by insisting that Dunkirk be 
put in the condition prescribed by the treaties of 1713 and 1717. In 
the conference at Liége (September) Sandwich held out for the 
treaties regarding Dunkirk, and the French asked for either Dun- 
kirk or Furnes as their reward for repudiating the Stuarts. In March, 
1748, Newcastle instructed Sandwich to stand firm for the Utrecht 
provisions regarding Dunkirk. By April Newcastle agreed that in 
the last resort Sandwich might allow the French to fortify Dunkirk 
on the land side and dispense with the English commissioners—with- 
out whose supervision the French were unlikely to carry out the 
work of demolition. In the end France won these concessions.** 

In 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle the land defenses were 
to be left standing and the sea defenses were to be demolished with- 
out English supervision,“* which meant that the French conceded 
the point and the English agreed not to enforce it. In February, 
1750, Lord Egmont aroused a controversy in the House of Com- 
mons by asking whether the French had demolished the fortifica- 
tions erected during the late war, and Pitt admitted frankly that he 
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was surprised that England had secured so favorable a peace.** In 
the Second Treaty of Versailles (1752) Austria was promising to use 
its good offices to end the Dunkirk stipulation for France. In July, 
1761, Pitt demanded that the Dunkirk fortifications be destroyed, 
and Choiseul agreed. In the Peace of Paris (1763) France promised 
to reduce ‘the fortifications to the condition specified at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. In 1766 England extorted from France a partial demolition 
of the fortifications of Dunkirk. By the Peace of Versailles (1783) 
the dreary diplomatic farce of seventy years came to an end: “The 
provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) were abrogated as to 
the demolition of Dunkirk.’ 

As one looks over the record from 1662 to 1783, three judgments 
seem inescapable: 

(1) At all times during that period Dunkirk was probably effec- 
tive as harbor and fortress—or at least it could be made so on rather 
short notice. 

(2) Promises of demolition of harbor or fortress (what Sandwich 
called, in a letter to Newcastle in April, 1748, “our favourite point of 
Dunkirk”)** became counters in the game of diplomacy. There 
was no intention on the part of the French to carry out these prom- 
ises, and there was little serious expectation on the part of the Eng- 
lish that the French would do so. Any treaty of peace or alliance 
was likely to specify a repudiation of the Pretender and a few other 
popular but nearly meaningless statements; the really significant 
phrases were to be sought for elsewhere. 

(3) After the Peace of Utrecht, whatever party was in power in 
England was obliged to continue on good terms with France (un- 
less it actually chose to renew the war); and consequently it was 
obliged (in public statements, at least) to minimize the dangers of 
Dunkirk and Mardyk. Whatever party or faction was out of power 
felt called upon to represent that Dunkirk was a menace to English 
peace and commerce, a menace for which the government of the 
day was responsible by its connivance. This is nowhere more clearly : 
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indicated than in The Political State of Great-Britain during the 
latter months of Defoe’s editorship and during the very first month 
after he stepped out and the publication was taken over by the 
Opposition. As late as August, 1730, Defoe was presenting the offi- 
cial view that Dunkirk had been sufficiently dismantled as a forti- 
fication (adding his own characteristic ideas that England had no 
intention to destroy the trade of Dunkirk, by which the English had 
far more to gain than the French, and that the trade could be pre- 
served without making the harbor capable of defense or of harbor- 
ing ships of war).‘* But in November the new editor for the Opposi- 
tion had nothing to say about the national benefits of trade; instead, 
he gave a contemptuous account of the pretended work of demoli- 
tion, ending with a veiled threat of what the next Parliament had in 
store for Walpole’s pro-French policy: 


Men are actually at Work, demolishing the new Works, and filling up 
the Harbour of Dunkirk, but they demolish as if they demolished not: 
At the Entrance of the Harbour, Stones are thrown in as they fire Guns 
at pompous Funerals, one every Minute. And they work at the Piles as if 
they had no Life in them, perhaps like Men going to Execution, they 
made [make] Delays in hopes of a Reprieve: but its probable the next 
British Parliament will disappoint them in their Expectations; for there 
are yet some Frenchmen alive who saw the English at the Battles of 
Hockstet, Ramellies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and its to be hoped 
the Court of France will take their Advice.*® 


Vil 


In the long era of the debates over Dunkirk’s future, the two out- 
standing controversialists were Steele and Defoe, each of whom 
displayed his abilities in a characteristic fashion. 

In the latter years of the reign of Queen Anne, Steele was the 
spokesman for the more violent Whigs who could see nothing in 
the proposed trade with France but a betrayal of British commerce 
(especially of the woolen industry), and nothing in a compromise 
on Dunkirk but a betrayal of the Dutch allies and of the safety and 
welfare of the British nation. To Steele in 1713 the Tories could not 
be trusted either to keep or to demolish Dunkirk; even if they made 
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a pretence of demolition it was only by way of destroying the land 
defences—to facilitate reconquest by the French. On November 14 
he wrote: 


When I see the Harbour of Dunkirk choaked up, and the Works de- 
stroyed, and the Treaty of Commerce put upon a Footing advantagious 
to the Trade of this Nation, and People cease to clamour at those honest 
Men who have urged the great Consequence of these two Articles, my 
Jealousies will diminish in Proportion as the Dangers are removed, and I 
shall begin to think we are in Safety. 


On December 15 he wrote that the outworks of the town were 
destroyed, but the port, the basin, and the sluices were intact: “they 
never mean to destroy the Port of Dunkirk; . . . their beginning the 
Demolition at the side of the Land, contrary to the express words 
of the Treaty . . . is sufficient for our utmost Jealousy.” 

When Bolingbroke’s followers brought Steele to account in the 
House of Commons, it was Walpole who led his defense and sought 
to prevent his expulsion. But when Steele died in 1729, during 
another controversy over Dunkirk, his former writings were po- 
lemical weapons in the hands of his old adversaries. One of the ablest 
tracts against Walpole cited Steele’s entire contribution to the sub- 
ject: “See Sir Richard Steele’s Writings about Dunkirk in the late 
Queen’s Reign.”** In defending Walpole in June, 1730, Defoe reiter- 
ated the arguments of the Tories in 1713. After pointing out that 
Steele was said to have declared “That we are not fit to be trusted 
with it,” he remarked: “If it was true, that this was the Reason why 
our Ministry were not suffered to insist upon it, I have only to say, 
they that gave in to that Opposition, did their Country but very 
poor Service, and we owe them no Thanks for it.”** And when it 
was reported (erroneously enough) that Walpole would erect a 
monument in Westminster Abbey in honor of Steele, The Crafts- 
man declared (September 27, 1729): 


I will conclude with a passage or two out of the late Sir Richard Steele’s — 
political writings, which I choose to do at this time, because I find that 
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some persons, who not only neglected him but used him infamously 
when living, are now endeavouring to do themselves honour and have 
their former treatment forgotten, by raising monuments to his memory. 
... Sir Richard Steele is now dead, and had the happiness to die before 
the laws of his Country. 


In reply to the protests from Whig papers, The Craftsman for 
November 15 offered an explanation which served to direct the 
attack against Walpole more explicitly than before.” 

It is difficult to be sure what attitude Steele would have adopted in 
the later agitations regarding Dunkirk. He was always more re- 
markable for the vehemence and the sincerity of his intensely par- 
tisan views than for any depth of insight or any notable consistency. 
In 1713 he was supporting Sunderland in a violent attack on Ox- 
ford; in 1719 he was apologizing to Oxford and was joining him 
in opposition to Sunderland’s favorite Peerage Bill. On both occa- 
sions he was on the same side with Walpole. But in 1720, when he 
took part in the South Sea controversy, he was not only making a 
direct attack on Sunderland, but he was first attacking Walpole’s 
policy of appeasement and later supporting it. If he had lived and 
had remained active in public life until “Dunkirk Day” in 1730, he 
would have been obliged to take sides against his old friend Walpole 
—or against all that he himself had said and written on the necessity 
of destroying the harbor and the fortifications. 

There is no such uncertainty about the attitude of Defoe. As 
early as 1693 he was expressing bitter regret over the sale of Dunkirk 
by Charles II;°* in 1713 he was urging that England should be in no 
hurry to demolish it or to return it to the French;® as late as 1730, 
less than a year before his death, he was still wishing that England 
had held the port.*’ Except for occasional side thrusts against the 
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Jacobite wing of Oxford’s following (to whom Dunkirk was a gate- 
way for the Pretender)® or at the fallen Tory ministry during the 
difficult times when Defoe was obliged to carry water on both 
shoulders (welcoming the new rulers, and doing his utmost to save 
Oxford from impeachment),® his views on Dunkirk were incom- 
parably more consistent than those of the other leading publicists 
of the day. 

Admirers of the benevolent Richard Steele who created The 
Tatler and The Spectator often find it hard to forgive Defoe for 
directing Oxford’s attention to the scandalous remarks which had 
appeared in The Guardian, The Englishman, and The Crisis.°° Four 
considerations should be remembered here: 

(1) Defoe was acting in his line of duty as a government agent 
for supervising the press. 

(2) In comparison with what Steele had been writing about 
Oxford’s public and private life, Defoe’s comments on Steele were 
mild—and just. 

(3) Even without foreseeing that Steele would keep silent during 
the similar Dunkirk crisis under Stanhope in 1716, Defoe must have 
realized that he expressed party passion rather than patriotic feeling. 

(4) All that Defoe suggested to Oxford was some disciplinary 
measure against the unbridled license of the press. What Steele 
seemed to call for from the nation as a whole was the overthrow and 
impeachment of the Ministry, a revolution against Queen Anne in 
favor of the Hanoverian dynasty, and a renewal of the war with 
France. 

One may dislike Defoe’s manners in his informing against a fel- 
low-author; but on this occasion his political integrity and his 
political judgment can hardly be called in question. 


Vill 


The Whigs, drawn into a political union with the Dutch which 
’ seemed strange after the commercial wars and commercial rivalries 
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of the seventeenth century, were forced to such lengths as opposing 
the preservation of the harbor at Dunkirk—not because of the 
French privateers alone, but because it might open the way for 
English merchants to compete with the Dutch in the great markets 
of northern France, the Austrian Netherlands, and the Rhineland. 
It seems certain that the Dutch would have preferred Dunkirk in 
French rather than in English hands—partly because they could then 
have expected another barrier town in compensation, but primarily 
because the French were not important rivals in trade. This point 
of view is clearly stated by Defoe: 


If they had said they would have it Demolished, because the Dutch are 
not willing we should keep it; because the Flemings are not willing to 
have us so much their Masters; because the Emperor does not care to 
‘Trust us with it; because by it you are able to Establish the English Trade 
in Flanders, whether the States-General approve of it or no. These are 
Reasons which have some Force in them, and which out of the Mouth 
of a Dutchman, or an Imperialist, would be very Rational. But for Eng- 
lishmen to Argue thus has something unnatural in it, and looks as if those 
People had more regard to the Interest of Holland, or the Emperor, than 
to their own Country. 


Bolingbroke has been given credit for attempting to hold Dunkirk 
in 1713 until favorable trade relations with the Dutch could be 
established, but this sounds far more like an idea of Defoe’s 
prompting than of Bolingbroke’s own. We know that about 1704 
Bolingbroke had been giving careful study to Defoe’s plan (previ- 
ously submitted by Defoe to King William, and mistakenly or 
wilfully attributed by Bolingbroke to the Dutch seamen and to 
Admiral George Rooke) for making war in the West Indies.** 

Writing as an accepted propagandist for the government of the 
day—under William, Anne, and the first two Georges—Defoe 
sought to make the official diplomatic policy both intelligible and 
acceptable to the English public. But he went vastly farther in his 
advocacy of the rights of international trade as opposed to a narrow 
mercantilism or to an equally narrow view of national security. 

61Reasons Concerning the Immediate Demolishing of Dunkirk, pp. 19-20. The 
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More than once Defoe told an anecdote of Louis XIV, who had 
made one of the grand gestures of which he was capable at his best: 


When a French Privateer carry’d off Mr. Winstanely, the Famous 
Builder of the Eddistone Light House at Plymouth; the King of France 
being inform’d the Work he was about, was a general Good, and might 
be hereafter of use to his Subjects, as well as ours, he order’d him im- 


mediately to be set at Liberty, gave him 200 Pistoles, and told him, he 
was not at War with Mankind—* 


In a like vein, Defoe declared again and again: 


It is without doubt an advantage to Commerce that there shall be as 
many Safe Harbours, good Ports and Shelters for Merchants Ships in the 
World, as is possible to be made.*° 


It would be unreasonable to credit Defoe with a prophetic fore- 
knowledge of recent history. It is none the less certain that the 
wisdom of his views has been confirmed again and again by the 
uncharted course of events. While Steele and his Whig allies, and 
later while Bolingbroke and his mongrel following of ‘Tories and 
disgruntled Whigs, demanded the immediate and total destruction 
of the port of Dunkirk—the harbor to be filled with stones so that it 
could never again be useful to enemies or friends, Defoe was repeat- 
ing his warnings: 

Demolishing the Peers of Dunkirk, spoiling it as a Port, filling up the 
Harbour, and stopping up the Channel, so that it shall be no more made 
use of as a Sea Port; this, I must be allow’d the Liberty of saying, is a 


hard Case, an Injury to Trade in General, and may in time be a loss we 
may feel our share of, as well as any other Nation.“ 


In the late spring of 1940 the survivors of the British army, the 
nucleus which served afterwards to preserve Britain from invasion 
and to make possible the preparations for the reconquest of Europe, 
was saved from extinction at Dunkirk—the same harbor which 
Defoe had striven so long to preserve for mankind. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Date of Milton’s Of Prelatical Episcopacy 


ILTON’s second pamphlet, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, is a work 
M rich in multiple reference and complex imagery. As in all his 
works, Christian, classical and modern allusions are twisted into 
compatibility; with a baroque ingenuity not unlike that of the 
Metaphysical Poets, he yokes the ancient and the contemporary, the 
universal and the national, the remote and the familiar. In this vein, 
having contended that the “supposititious ofspring of some dozen 
Epistles” traditionally fathered upon Ignatius were in some cases 
completely spurious and in others “so interlarded with Corruptions 
as may justly indue us with a wholsome suspition of the rest,”* 
Milton unhesitatingly dismisses this “phantasme,” this “Leucippean 
Ignatius,” this “Perkin Warbeck of Ignatius,” as a mere “imagin: 
Doctor,” asserting that either the epistles are adulterate “or else 
Ignatius was not Ignatius.”* Similarly, he compares the popular 
power and esteem of Polycarp with that of Calvin, Brutus, and 
Pericles, and declares that Antiquity is but an “indigested heap, and 
frie of Authors,”® concluding with a passage intricate in Biblical 
reference: 


if any shall strive to set up his Ephod and Teraphim of Antiquity against 
the brightnesse, and perfection of the Gospell, let him feare lest he and 
his Baal be turn’d into Bosheth.* 


The reference to the “imaginary Doctor” is a typical instance of 
double allusion, for Milton seems to be referring not only to the 
Pseudo-Ignatius but to a pseudonymous contemporary, “Peloni 
Almoni, Cosmopolites,” whose tract, A Compendious Discourse 


1“Of Prelatical Episcopacy,” The Works of John Milton (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931), III, 88-89. Subsequent references are to this edition. 


2] bid., pp. 102-103. 8Ibid., p. 90. ‘Ibid., p. 92. 
5] bid., p. 82. 8Ibid., p. 104. 
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(London, 1641), had condemned “the late unworthy Author of a 
booke intituled Of Reformation.” 

The unknown writer does not mention Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 
Nevertheless, George W. Whiting® and, after him, James Holly 
Hanford,’ claim that Almoni was answering Milton’s second pam- 
phlet and, moreover, that both it and Of Reformation must there- 
fore have been written before May 31, 1641, the date of the prefa- 
tory epistle in the Discourse. The purpose of the present article is to 
argue that Of Prelatical Episcopacy did not precede Almoni’s tract 
but was an answer to it and, as Masson contended,”® was published 
in June, or in July when Thomason bought his copy.” 

Of Prelatical Episcopacy, as its marginal references indicate, was 
primarily a reply to The Iudgement of Doctor Rainoldes (London, 
1641), a defense of episcopacy by James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh. This defense was but one of “some late Treatises” being 
answered. Another of them was The Divine Right of Episcopacie 
(London, 1640), by Joseph Hall. Milton acknowledges that two 
bishops of reputation were defending episcopacy and that he replied 
“in two books of which one was entitled Of Prelatical Episco- 
pacy.””* Furthermore, the lengthy paragraph devoted to Ignatius in 
that tract is not accompanied by the usual page references to 
Ussher’s Iudgement but is demonstrably directed largely against 
Hall’s quotations from the Ignatian epistles. Indeed, in Milton’s 
reference to “the very place from whence they fetch their proof for 
Episcopacy,””* the pronoun they is undoubtedly applicable to Hall. 
Nevertheless, the use of the plural there, and the mention of “some 
late Treatises” on the title page imply that a third and possibly other 


7A Compendious Discourse, Proving Episcopacy To Be Of Apostolicall, And 
Consequently Of Divine Institution: By A clear and weighty testimony of St. 
Irenaeus a glorious Martyr, and renowned Bishop of Lyons in France, upon the 
yeere of our Lord, 1641 ... By Peloni Almoni, Cosmopolites (London, 1641), sig. Aq. 

8Milton’s Literary Milieu (Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 293-94. 

®A Milton Handbook (3rd ed.; New York, 1941), p. 80. 

10David Masson, The Life of John Milton (Cambridge, 1859-94), II, 251. 

11Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, Relating to the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth, and Restoration, collected by George Thomason, 1640-61 (London, 
1908), I, 23. 

12“Second Defence of the English People,” Works, VIII, 129-31. 

18“Of Prelatical Episcopacy,” Works, Ill, 89. 
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pamphlets were being answered. Moreover, Of Prelatical Episco- 
pacy contains a reference in its first paragraph to “some men deeply 
learned in books” who have lately divulged “needlesse tractats 
stuff’t with specious names of Ignatius and Polycarpus, with frag- 
ments of old Martyrologies, and Legends.” Almoni’s pamphlet was 
“stuff’t” with references to Polycarp and to what Milton regarded 
as legends about him. 

Professor Whiting’s contention is highly improbable because it 
leaves insufficient time for the preparation and publication of the 
works involved. Ussher wrote his Iudgement at the urgent request 
of Bishop Hall** who was alarmed by the threat to episcopacy from 
the Root and Branch agitation. Accordingly, there is every reason 
to believe that Hall arranged for the rapid printing of Ussher’s 
manuscript as soon as it was submitted. It was entered in the Station- 
ers’ Register on Friday, May 21,”* and there is no reason to believe 
that the registration was delayed in any way, for both bishops were 
men of influence. Concurrently Ussher’s tract must have been sent 
to the printer. Smudges, misprints, and inverted letters, if frequent, 
would indicate hasty printing, but, on the contrary, none of five 
copies examined bears any indication of hurried or careless printing. 

It is difficult to estimate how much time was required for type- 
setting, printing, drying, binding, and publishing this sixteen-page 
pamphlet. Probably copies were on sale, at the earliest, on May 24. 
It is unlikely that Milton obtained his copy before Tuesday, May 25. 
If Whiting’s dating is correct, Milton then read the tract, digested 
its scholarship, conducted the necessary research, and wrote his 
answer, all in two or three days. His printers, Richard Oulton and 
Gregory Dexter, had then to set the type, print the text, and deliver 
it to the publisher, Thomas Underhill, with equal expedition. Their 
speed would have another parallel: the author of A Compendious 
Discourse must be pictured as seizing upon a copy hot from the 
press. He could probably not have done so on May 30 since it fell 
on a Sunday. Presumably he would secure his copy of Milton’s tract 


14“Letter VI. From Bishop Hall to Archbishop Ussher” (undated), The Works 
of Joseph Hall, ed. Peter Hall (Oxford, 1837-39), XII, 356. 


154 Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers; From 
1640-1708 A. D. (London, 1913), I, 24. 
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on or before May 29, for on the 31st he signed the prefatory epistle 
of his own pamphlet, and, as all authors know, prefatory epistles 
are usually written after the composition of the works to which 
they are attached. 

Such a ten-day flurry of research, writing, printing, and publish- 
ing is not impossible. Moreover, the tracts of Milton and Almoni 
are both marred by faults and weaknesses which charity may at- 
tribute to hasty preparation: for example, Milton seems to depend 
upon memory when he not only erroneously places a passage from 
Tertullian’s “Of Modesty” in that Father’s treatise on chastity, but 
also interprets it literally instead of noting its irony—irony which an 
examination of the context would have made obvious.’* Neverthe- 
less, such slips are untypical. The scholarship involved in composing 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy, even for one with Milton’s profound ac- 
quaintance with the Church Fathers, would have been hard to en- 
compass in three or four days. It will be no disservice to his reputa- 
tion if a date later than May 31, 1641, is assigned to the publication 
of his tract. Moreover, minor variations in different copies of it 
indicate that time was taken during the printing to correct errors; 
similarly, the infrequency of smudges and other marks of hasty 
printing and binding show that the printers were not over-hasty.”” 

If Whiting’s dating leaves insufficient time for the preparation 
and printing of Milton’s tract and the writing of at least part of 
Almoni’s answer, it follows either that the date on Almoni’s preface 
is erroneous or that A Compendious Discourse did not attack Of 
Prelatical Episcopacy. Since no evidence is available to support the 
first of these alternatives, an attempt will be made to sustain the 
second. 

Of Prelatical Episcopacy, though brief, covers a wide range of 
subject matter; but Almoni confines himself largely to an argument 
that the divine institution of episcopacy may be proved from Ire- 
naeus. First that Saint is warmly praised. Then Almoni notes that 


16“Of Prelatical Episcopacy,” Works, III, 97. Tertullian, “On Exhortation to 


Chastity,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, 
revised by A. Cleveland Coxe (New York, 1889-1900), IV, 74. Cf. Louis Duchesne, 
Early History of the Christian Church (New York, 1926), I, 230-31. 

17See the textual notes in my edition of the tract which is forthcoming in vol. I 
of The Prose Works of Milton (Yale University Press). 
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the late unworthy Author of a booke intituled Of Reformation, &c. hath 
found some quarrel against him: but Fevardentius, in his apologeticall 
preface (in the defence of Irenaeus) hath well answered such objections. 
Almoni next asserts that the alleged dogmatical errors of Irenaeus do 
not constitute the point at issue: 

we are now upon a point historicall, viz. Whether this relation of 
Irenaeus concerning the Episcopacy of Polycarpus, which he received 
from the Apostles, be true or not? Wherein he had information imme- 
diately from Polycarp himselfe and the whole Church of Smyrna 
wherein he lived. Who wil, who can, who dareth say that Irenaeus hath 
lyed in this report? He knew Polycarp very well, and knew undoubt- 
edly that his Episcopall office was derived from the Apostles: why 
should this relation seem incredible to you??® 

Whiting contends that Almoni wrote the above words in answer to 
Milton’s attack upon Irenaeus in the tract, Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 
Nevertheless, as W. R. Parker has noted, Almoni “would hardly an- 
swer Milton’s second pamphlet point by point [as Whiting claims] 
without making some allusion to it or quotation from it.”*” Nor 
would a reply to Milton be needed if, as Almoni explicitly states, 
such a reply had already been made by Feuardent—in the preface to 
his editions of Ignatius, seven in number, of which the first appeared 
in 1575. 

It is more probable that Milton was replying to Almoni. Indeed, 
the answer is given point by point: Milton argues that the relation of 
Irenaeus concerning the episcopacy of Polycarp is probably not 
true, for Irenaeus confesses that he heard Polycarp when he was a 
boy; that is, states Milton, when Irenaeus was “liable to many mis- 
takings” and not to be trusted “to take an exact account of the man- 
ner of a Church constitution, and upon what terms, and within what 
limits, and with what kind of Commission Polycarpus received his 
charge.””° To Almoni’s challenge, “Who dareth say that /renaeus 
hath lyed in this report?” Milton then gives a direct answer. Al- 
moni’s question would indeed be foolish if he made it in the face of 
Milton’s reasonable case. Milton’s argument that the boy Irenaeus 
could have seen Polycarp but could scarcely have known him well 
184 Compendious Discourse, ut sup., sig. Aq. 
19Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, Ohio, 1940), p. 15, n. 3. 
20“Of Prelatical Episcopacy,” Works, III, 1. 
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is certainly not adequately answered by the dogmatic assertion that 
Irenaeus “knew Polycarp very well, and knew undoubtedly that 
his Episcopall office was derived from the Apostles.” Obviously, if 
one writer was answering the other, it was Milton who was attack- 
ing this dogmatic assertion. Moreover, could anyone who read 
Milton’s detailed and cogent attack upon Irenaeus be foolish enough 
to ask why the Saint’s account seemed incredible? The answer to 
that question would have been staring him in the face from the tract 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy. It follows that Whiting’s position is un- 
tenable: Milton in his second pamphlet was answering the very 
questions which Almoni propounded.” 

Whiting’s case is open to further objection. His theory is that al- 
though Almoni mentions only one tract, Of Reformation, he was 
answering not it, but another, Of Prelatical Episcopacy. Both these 
works were published anonymously. Almoni gives no indication of 
knowing who wrote them. Yet somehow, if Whiting’s case is sound, 
Almoni knew that the same unknown author had written both 
works. The fact that the publisher was the same may have provided 
a clue, but if Almoni had such knowledge, surely he would have said 
so. Otherwise he would be assuming that his readers were aware of 
the identical authorship of two anonymous tracts, one of which was 
not even mentioned. 

A further objection is that Whiting’s dating and arguments imply 
that in the negligible interval between the writing of Milton’s first 
two tracts, he reversed his opinion about Irenaeus; for, according to 
Whiting, Of Reformation contains praise for Irenaeus because he 
reproved Victor, Bishop of Rome.” Nevertheless, Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy contains a condemnation of Irenaeus for rank credulity. 
Milton undoubtedly had an old familiarity with the writings of the 
Church Fathers. Therefore such a rapid change of attitude is 
unlikely. 

An examination of Milton’s passage about Irenaeus in the earlier 
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21Milton was also replying to Ussher’s question concerning the episcopacy of 
Polycarp, “who can better inform us than Irenaeus?” (ludgement, ut sup., pp. 8-9) 
and to Hall’s observations: “Lo here was but one age’s difference. Polycarpus saw 
and conversed with the Apostles: Irenaeus saw Polycarpus: by their hands he was 
ordained Bishop.” (“The Divine Right of Episcopacy,” Works, X, 222). 
22Whiting, ut sup., p. 294. 
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tract shows that there probably was no change of attitude, that Mil- 
ton was already quarreling with Irenaeus in that work, and that the 
attack there and there only was what Almoni had in mind. 

The passage begins with a consideration of the threefold corrup- 
tion in ancient times: at their best, they were “spreadingly infected,” 
their best men were “fouly tainted,” and the best writings of those 
men were “dangerously adulterated.” In evidence, attention is 
drawn to the words of Eusebius and Hegesippus and to the shameful 
rifts in the Church over the trivial celebrations of feasts, particularly 
Easter. The latter 


grew so hot, that Victor the Bishop of Rome Excommunicated all the 
Churches of Asia for no other cause, and was worthily reprov’d by 
Irenaeus. For can any sound Theologer think that these great Fathers 
understood what was Gospel, or what was Excommunication? doubt- 
lesse that which led the good men into fraud and error was, that they 
attended more to the neer tradition of what they heard the Apostles 
somtimes did, then to what they had left unwritten.”* 


Despite the worthy reproving, Milton seems to include Irenaeus 
among “these great Fathers” who failed properly to understand 
what was consonant with the Gospel and what was heretical. Even 
if he was the best writer in the best period of antiquity, he was 
“fouly tainted” and his works were “dangerously adulterated.” Ob- 
viously, Milton regarded Irenaeus as one of the good men who were 
led into fraud and error. In answer to Almoni’s challenge for proof, 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy contains a citation from Eusebius that Ire- 
naeus became infected with the errors of Papias about antiquity, be- 
ing “so rash as to take unexamin’d opinions from an Author of so 
small capacity.”** A little later in the same paragraph, Milton shows 
further how Irenaeus failed to adhere to Gospel truth. The para- 
graph may properly be interpreted as a development of statements 
made in the first tract, statements for which Almoni had demanded 
evidence. 

Nevertheless, Milton states that Victor was “worthily reprov’d” 
by Irenaeus. Whiting wrests these words from their context and 
states, “In fact, Milton praises Irenaeus for his reproof of Victor.” 


23“Of Reformation,” Works, III, 20. 
24Op. cit., III, 93. 
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This is not precise: Milton praises the reproof, not the man. In con- 
text, Milton’s meaning is that Irenaeus acted correctly in giving the 
censure, but that he did not understand what he was doing: Victor 
deserved the reproof; be was worthy of it: Irenaeus acted correctly 
but blindly. 

Almoni, having read the passage about Irenaeus in the first pam- 
phlet, was apparently made indignant by Milton’s failure there to 
take into consideration what Irenaeus related about the episcopacy 
of Polycarp. Therefore Milton was challenged to deny the truth of 
this powerful evidence for the divine origin of episcopacy. But Al- 
moni made no attempt to answer Milton’s objection that Irenaeus 
could not distinguish truth from heresy, except to point out that 
Feuardent had already shown that Irenaeus had a sound grasp of 
gospel teachings and was not guilty of heresy. “We are now upon a 
point historical,’ Almoni insisted, in an attempt to make Milton 
meet the central issue instead of pursuing doctrinal niceties. Clearly, 
as W. R. Parker points out, Almoni “had an axe to grind.” He seems 
to have felt that the evidence for divinely instituted episcopacy af- 
forded by Irenaeus was overwhelming and had been neglected. 
Therefore (again in the words of W. R. Parker), “The few remarks 
about Irenaeus in Of Reformation would account for Almoni’s 
reference.” 

The space Milton devotes to Irenaeus in the second pamphlet in- 
dicates that Ussher was not the only author being answered. In The 
Iudgement of Doctor Rainoldes only 136 words are devoted to Ire- 
naeus, and almost half of them are a quotation. On the other hand, 
in Milton’s tract, the passages about Irenaeus involve 784 words and 
extend beyond Ussher’s matter to a consideration of alleged hereti- 
cal notions in Irenaeus. Such doctrinal considerations were largely 
in answer to citations which Hall made from the Saint’s writings.” 
Admittedly, Almoni’s dismissal of such matters seems, at first sight, 
to have reference to these notions as expounded by Milton. Never- 


theless, the opposite is more likely. If Almoni were attempting an © 


answer to the tract, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, he would not negli- 


25Parker, ut sup., p. 15, N. 3. 


26For details see the notes on the passage in vol. I of the forthcoming Prose 
Works of John Milton, ut sup. 
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gently dismiss so telling an element in Milton’s attack. The proba- 
bility is that Milton was answering Almoni as well as Ussher and 
Hall, and that he felt it necessary to show that his doctrinal objec- 
tions to Irenaeus had not been well answered by Feuardent. In any 
case, he would refuse to confine himself to the “point historical” for 
the good reason that the “dogmaticall” objections to Irenaeus were 
potent and relevant. 

To sum up: it is highly improbable that Of Prelatical Episcopacy 
was published before May 31, 1641. The traditional “June or July” 
as its date of publication may therefore be restored. As far as Ire- 
naeus is concerned, Milton’s second tract may be regarded as an 
answer to Almoni’s A Compendious Discourse, not vice versa. Al- 
moni’s tract was undoubtedly in some measure an attack upon 
Milton’s Of Reformation, which Professor Whiting rightly dates 
before May 31. Finally, Milton’s apparent praise of Irenaeus in the 
earlier pamphlet is not to be interpreted as acceptance of the validity 
of that Father’s authority or general soundness, for there is no reason 
to believe that Milton changed from a favorable to an unfavorable 
attitude towards Irenaeus in the short interval between the two 
early tracts. 


J. Max Patrick 
































Coleridge’s Criticism of Jeremy Taylor 


= authority as a critic is established, and his discerning 
and fair estimates have gained wide recognition. In his criticism 
of Jeremy Taylor’s works he was the first to show enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the literary virtues, but he also gave the opposite side 
of the picture by indicating Taylor’s faults. In his biography of 
Taylor Sir Edmund Gosse, who has shown especial regard for this 
criticism, was limited by the dispersed nature of the materials: Cole- 
ridge’s comments are by no means confined to the marginalia printed 
in the Literary Remains' but are also to be found in Biographia Lit- 
eraria, The Friend, Aids to Reflection, Table Talk, letters, reports of 
conversations, and unpublished notes in the Worthy Communicant 
and in notebooks. Unfortunately, the volume of Taylor’s Sermons 
which belonged to Lamb and contains notes by both Lamb and 
Coleridge has not been located. My study of Coleridge’s criticism 
of seventeenth-century writers has necessitated bringing together 
the various sources and enables me to offer a fuller account of Cole- 
ridge’s estimate of ‘Taylor, both as literary artist and as theologian. 

Coleridge ranked ‘Taylor with Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton as 
one of the four great writers in the entire field of English literature 
and found him a “prime favorite” in his own reading. At least as 
early as 1796 Taylor had become one of his “darling studies,”? and 
later in Notebook XXVI he wrote that few days pass in which he 
does not read and meditate on Jeremy Taylor. Dated notes in the 
Polemicall Discourses alone indicate readings over a period of six- 
teen years. 

Out of his enthusiasm for the great divine arose a desire to write 
something about him, and we learn that in February, 1802, he had 
in mind “An essay on Jeremy Taylor & saw Mawman the bookseller 
on the subject.”* In September he wrote Basil Montagu‘ that he had 

1These notes were written in the 1674 folio, which is now in the British Museum; 
but Henry Nelson Coleridge gives references to Heber’s edition of Taylor’s Works. 


The quotations in this paper are made from the original manuscript notes. 

See letter to John Thelwall, November 19, 1796, Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. 
Griggs (London, 1932), II, 181. 

3Mrs. Eliza Meteyard, A Group of Englishmen (London, 1871), p. 124. 

4Griggs, op. cit., I, 211. 
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all of Taylor’s works, and in October told Tom Wedgwood that he 
would soon go to press with a volume on the prose writings of Hall, 
Milton, and Taylor.® His interest in Taylor continued, and in 1816 
he suggested to Murray a “review of old books” in which the works 
should be arranged “according to the likeness or contrast of the kind 
of genius”; and to illustrate one such compilation, he named Taylor, 
Milton (his prose works), and Burke.* 

Although these projects did not materialize, the comparison of 
Milton and Taylor was written and appeared in 1817 as a part of 
the “Apologetic Preface” to “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter” in 
Sibylline Leaves. In this comparison Coleridge set forth the like- 
ness and difference in life and genius of the two great leaders in 
opposing fields. Although contemporaries and members of the same 
university, their ideas were widely divergent, and Coleridge makes 
the contrast a sharp one: Milton attacked the Liturgy and all set 
forms of prayer, Taylor ardently defended them; Milton opposed 
prelacy, Taylor supported it; Milton developed more and more 
strongly as Republican, ‘Taylor as Royalist; Milton became increas- 
ingly an independent in religious thought, Taylor increasingly an 
authoritarian, even tending toward Catholicism. In the presentation 
of their ideas there was also a marked difference: Milton’s aim was to 
present Truth, knowing that she would find her own supporters; 
Taylor, longing “to be all things to all men” and having his eye on 
both truth and those whom he wished to reach, sometimes modi- 
fied truth and sometimes became recognizably inconsistent. In style 
Milton was “austere, condensed”; Taylor, “discursive, accumula- 
tive.” Milton’s imagery derived from the imagination and Taylor’s 
from the fancy. 

In spite of these differences the two had a like aim, that of im- 
proving contemporary conditions. Each wished to secure peace for 
the country and thought that it might be attained through tolera- 
tion; therefore each wrote in support of this principle. For practical 


use each wrote a Latin grammar to make learning the language 


5]bid., 1, 217. This reference must be to Montagu’s Selections from the Works of 
Taylor, Hall, and Lord Bacon (1805), a work regarding which Coleridge gave 
some advice. 


8A Publisher and his Friends, ed. Samuel Smiles (London, 1891), I, 304. 
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“more easy and less painful to children,” and each paraphrased 
Psalms to be set to music to improve congregational singing. Finally, 
Coleridge said, the two were alike in possessing genius, learning, 
piety, and purity of life. 

One of the most illuminating comments in this comparison is con- 
cerned with an explanation of the apparently inhuman and malig- 
nant passages in each describing the punishment of sinners. It had 
been said that the writers desired these horrors for specific contem- 
porary individuals, but Coleridge noted that instead they show the 
effort of richly imaginative minds to depict the eternal punishment 
of evil as vividly as the eternal reward of good, and that the motive 
in the companion pictures had never been questioned. 

Coleridge stated that neither writer mentioned the other, but 
there are certain connecting links (other than the internal evidence 
that each knew the other’s work) which one wishes that he had 
known. For example, in the sonnet “On the New Forcers of Con- 
science” Milton seems to refer to Samuel Rutherford’s answer to 
the Liberty of Prophesying when he speaks of the “Scotch what 
d’ye call” and deplores that 

Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 


Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 
Must now be nam’d and printed heretics. 


Had Evelyn’s correspondence been available, Coleridge could have 
cited the reference to Salmasius in Taylor’s inquiry, “What good 
books are lately publike? What learned men, abroad or at home, 
begin anew to fill the mouth of fame in the place of the dead Sal- 
masius.”’ Or he could have noted that when Milton had already 
begun Paradise Lost, Taylor was complaining, “It is a thousand 
times to be lamented that the beaux esprits of England do not think 
divine things to be worthy subjects for their poetry and spare 
hours.’ 

Additional criticism of Taylor’s style is to be found in various 
places in Coleridge’s works. “Copiousness” was the word Coleridge 
selected in an effort to characterize Taylor’s argumentation. It 


Letter to Evelyn, Apr. 9, 1659; Reginald Heber, Taylor’s Works (London, 1828), 
I, lxxxv. 


8Letter to Evelyn, Aug. 23, 1656; ibid., I, lv. 
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moved on, Coleridge said, in “thought-agglomerating flood,” di- 
verging, though never losing its ultimate course; yet Taylor was 
also capable of writing “a folio volume in a single paragraph.” He 
could handle irony with success, but laying aside his colder quali- 
ties, he could reach heights of expression that were almost Scrip- 
tural. 

Later writers have compared Taylor’s eloquence to that of De- 
mosthenes, but Coleridge had previously associated their names. 
When he called Taylor “this most eloquent of divines,” he added, 
“had I said of men, Cicero would forgive me, and Demosthenes nod 
assent.” He thought that a study of Taylor’s works “would be of 
more service to an English Barrister than those of Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, and Cicero taken together.”*° 

In language Taylor was not merely eloquent; he could attain 
sublimity. “In Longinus’s sense of the word,” Coleridge placed the 
following passage from the Holy Dying “among the most sublime 
passages in English literature.”** 


But if we could, from one of the battlements of heaven, espy how many 
men and women at this time lie fainting and dying for want of bread, 
how many young men are hewn down by the sword of war; how many 
poor orphans are now weeping over the graves of their father, by whose 
life they were enabled to eat; if we could but hear how many mariners 
and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek out because their 
keel dashes against a rock or bulges under them; how many people there 
are that weep with want, and are mad with oppression, or are desperate 
by a too quick sense of a constant infelicity, in all reason we should be 
glad to be out of the noise and participation of so many evils. This is a 
place of sorrows and tears, of great evils and constant calamities; let us 
remove hence, at least in affections and preparation of mind. [Holy Dy- 
ing, chap. i, sec. 5.] 


Coleridge used the terms “Spenser of prose” and “Shakespeare of 
theology” to describe Taylor and thought that the famous simile, 
“So have I seen a rose,” might have appeared in Spenser’s notebook. 
Taylor’s works, with those of Plato and Burnet, were cited as evi- - 


°Aids to Reflection, in Coleridge’s Works, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (N.Y., 1853), I, 
267. 

10L it, Rem., ed. H. N. Coleridge (London, 1838), III, 380. 

117 he Friend (1818), II, 281, note. 
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dence that “poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre,” 
and he called the Holy Living and Holy Dying “a sacred and didac- 
tic poem, in almost as wide a sense of the word as the Commedia of 
Dante.”** Anticipation of Thomson’s fine stanza in the Castle of 
Indolence, beginning “I care not Fortune that you me deny” might 
be found, Coleridge further observed, in Taylor’s enumeration of his 
pleasures in the midst of misfortunes: 


I am fallen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and they have 
taken all from me. What now? Let me look about me. They have left me 
sun, and moon, and fire, and water; a loving wife, and many friends to 
pity me, and some to relieve; and I can still discourse, and unless I list, 
they have not taken away my merry countenance, and my cheerful 
spirit, and a good conscience; they have still left me the providence of 
God, and all the promises of the Gospel, and my religion, and my hope 
of heaven, and my charity to them too; and still I sleep, and digest, and 
eat and drink; I read and meditate; I can walk in my neighbour’s pleasant 
fields, and see the varieties of natural beauties, and delight in all that 
which God delights, that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, 
and in God himself. [Holy Living, ch. ii, sec. 6.] 


On another occasion he likened the Holy Dying to Young’s Night 


Thoughts, even the rhythm being comparable.** 

No matter how much of the library appears in Taylor, in Cole- 
ridge’s opinion the breath of the out-of-doors fans across his pages. 
The nature figures not only show Taylor’s love of nature and his 
close observation of detail, but they are an organic part of the whole, 
adding a tone which is in keeping with the thought and enforcing 
it. The variety of nature reference is impressive—from the “softest 
stalk of a violet” which Christ’s mildness would not destroy, to 
flashes of lightning which illuminate a dark room. 

Coleridge recognized that while Taylor was a poet in prose, he 
was not a poet in verse, though several passages could be quoted as 
having merit. He charitably suggested that this inferiority may have 


12Biog. Lit. (1847), Il, 13. 

18This and the following comparison are taken from R. A. Willmott, “S. T. Cole- 
ridge at Trinity,” Conversations at Cambridge (London, 1836), pp. 20-27. 

14Henry Crabb Robinson’s MS Reminiscences, December 23, 1810; printed by 
Edith J. Morley, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. (Manchester, 1922), p. 36; by 


T. M. Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (London, 1936), p. 389; and 
elsewhere. 
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“resulted from want of practice and study,” but he was unaware 
that Taylor knew his “greatest weaknesses” to be in it.** 

From his reading Taylor drew many classical references, which 
he used, as did Milton, for the purpose of suggesting a complete 
picture or story which would broaden the scope of his own work. 
His learning, in fact, is everywhere the source of apt illustration 
and enrichment of language, and Coleridge was astonished that he 
had been omitted from Pope’s list of eighteen authors who should 
be regarded as “authorities for an English dictionary.” He held that 
a study of Milton and Taylor was requisite for a good English style. 

He neither thought the long sentences a fault, nor regarded them, 
like his contemporary Mackintosh, as phrases and clauses linked by 
conjunctions and semicolons. He says, “It is not generally true, that 
Taylor’s punctuation is arbitrary, or his periods reducible to the 
post-revolutionary standard of length by turning some of his Colons 
and Semi-colons into full stops”;’* there is a “subtle logic” which is 
the formative power in his composition. 

As much as he loved and admired Taylor, Coleridge was not blind 
to his faults. Critics, however, seem not to have availed themselves 
of the wise judgments set down, though these constitute a valuable 
contribution to a just estimate of the works. Coleridge knew that 
Taylor sometimes fell below himself; he was inconsistent; and he 
was a good author for a young man to read “to exercise thought and 
caution in detecting his numerous errors.”** In the summary of faults 
found in the notes on the Apology for Authorized and set Forms of 
the Liturgy he made an analysis which also might be applied else- 
where. He named “the intermixture of weak and strong arguments 
and the frequent interruption of the stream of his logic by doubtful, 
trifling, and impolitic interruption, arguments resting on premises 
denied to the antagonists, and yet taken for granted—in short pas- 
sages that cumber, accessions that subtract, and confirmations that 
weaken.” He was not always clear in designating (and probably was 
not clear in his own mind) to what class of readers he was appeal- © 
ing, and this confusion sometimes led to an inappropriate handling 


15Letter to Evelyn, Sept. 15, 1656, Heber, op. cit., I, lvii. 
16L it, Rem., Ill, 205. 
17Table Talk, Aug. 29, 1827; Shedd, op. cit., VI, 295. 
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of the subject. This failing was especially evident in the Discourse 
on Confirmation and was to some extent apparent in the Worthy 
Communicant. Of the former Coleridge said, “Surely never did so 
wise a man adopt means so unsuitable to his end, or frame a dis- 
course so inappropriate to his audience.”** Often he forgot that he 
was engaging in controversy and entered into friendly conversation 
with his opponent. Like other members of the High Church party 
he overemphasized the authority of the early centuries, which Cole- 
ridge saw rather as the source of error and corruption in the church 
than as its purest age. Furthermore, he referred too constantly to the 
saints, and his work was pervaded by a patristic flavor, which al- 
though it had originated in the idea of meeting Papists on their own 
grounds and grew naturally out of a learned background, yet was a 
flaw in a defender of the Anglican church. The chief source of 
Taylor’s errors in arguing about spiritual matters, however, was 
that he had no just perception of what an idea is, and spiritual 
truths are ideas. He approached spiritual truth through understand- 
ing which is limited to knowledge through the senses, instead of 
through reason which transcends the senses. 

Of all Taylor’s works Coleridge considered the Real Presence... 
of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament as “Perhaps the most wonder- 
ful.’*® It revealed many of his greatest qualities: subtlety, acuteness, 
“indefatigable agility of argumentation”—all supported by learning. 
Here he was “os et lyra Ecclesiae.” The Worthy Communicant, 
written later for the instruction of the people in the sacrament, is 
simpler in style, but Coleridge said it was so laxly expressed that 
Taylor here was a “slippery writer”; and in the marginalia of this 
work he said less about Taylor’s ideas than about his own. 

Coleridge regarded ‘Taylor’s tracts on original sin as his most elo- 
quent writing and probably “the most eloquent in the whole lan- 
guage,””° and called Taylor the “ablest and most formidable oppo- 
nent of the doctrine.”** He knew that Taylor’s temperament would 
find belief in the doctrine of hereditary guilt unacceptable, and that 


187 it, Rem., Ill, 382. 

19Shedd, op. cit., V, 218. 

20“Thoughts on the Church,” The Christian Observer, June, 1845, XLV, 328-29. 
21 Aids, Shedd, op. cit., I, 267. 
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his logical mind would protest a vindication which rested upon 
analogies drawn from courts of justice. His criticism of the doctrine 
deserved high praise, but the constructive side, which was turned 
toward his followers, was weak and contained the same objections 
which he had so ably opposed. Coleridge used a favorite seven- 
teenth-century figure in making a comparison of this work to a 
statue of Janus, the controversial face strong, animated, perfect; the 
substitute face, ““weather-eaten, dim, useless.” He said that in trying 
to solve the problem of original sin, Taylor “flounders backward and 
forward, now upping and now downing.” It is apparent that he 
really believed that many who could never have heard of Christ 
had been saved; well, then, Coleridge asked, if Taylor did not believe 
that Christ was necessary to salvation, was not the “inevitable deduc- 
tion” Socinianism? The dilemma was the result of ‘Taylor’s not being 
a metaphysician. Coleridge held that original sin was an idea and 
therefore not governed by space and time; it could not be an his- 
torical act or hereditary guilt. It was sin at the place of origin, which 
is in the will. How the human will came to be predisposed toward 
evil, he placed with other ultimate truths as a mystery, saying, 
“Final causes answer to why? not to how.””* It was this corruption 
of the will, Coleridge continued, which necessitated the Incarnation, 
and Christ’s sacrifice was made in order to ally the human will with 
God’s so that man would be able by his own free will “to live, and 
move, and have his being” in God. “This is the true Atonement,” he 
said, “to reconcile the struggles of the infinitely various finite with 
the permanent.” 

The Liberty of Prophesying, which Coleridge ranked as the most 
popular of Taylor’s works except perhaps the Holy Living and Holy 
Dying, could be closely compared with Milton’s Areopagitica. The 
aim of the two works was comparable, and each revealed its author 
to be a leader in the liberal movement of the seventeenth century. 
Taylor’s work reached a wider audience, had a greater popularity, 


and was more influential in aiding the cause of free speech. Para- 


doxically, it did more to aid the cause of Puritanism than did the 


227 it. Rem., Ill, 328. 
23 Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), p. 87. 
24] bid., p. 81. 
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work of the great Puritan. Taylor pointed out the necessity for the 
toleration of all sects, with their various doctrinal tenets, for tolera- 
tion was the only basis upon which to build a Christian civilization 
or a Christian state. Emphasis on such differences threw the focus 
on trivial issues. This much of the argument Coleridge highly ap- 
proved, but the danger was in one’s being so tolerant that he had no 
ground upon which to take a stand. He said that if one agreed fully 
with Taylor’s point of view, he would arrive at the opinion that 
nothing could be settled by an appeal to reason or to the Scripture 
and that an ultimate source of authority would be necessary. Cole- 
ridge concluded, therefore, that the argument was the same as that 
which the Catholics presented in support of the Pope. Here Cole- 
ridge’s conclusion does not seem quite fair, for it is clear that though 
‘Taylor allowed toleration in all minor matters of doctrine, he held 
firmly to basic principles. Coleridge, however, parted company with 
him at this point, thinking that he was courting favor with the 
High Church group and the king. This opinion led Coleridge to say 
that “the work which I read with the most admiration but likewise 
with the most apprehension and regret is the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing.”®> He did not sense the unmixed truth of the Areopagitica and 
queried whether Taylor was not “in the road of preferment.” 
Coleridge had come to believe that the true Popish Plot lay in the 
tolerant attitude adopted toward Catholicism. He suggested that 
even at the time Taylor wrote the preface to the Apology for 
Authorized and Set Forms of the Liturgy, there was “some design 
on foot or sub lingua, of making advances to Catholicism for the 
purpose of conciliating the Catholic Courts of Austria, France, and 
Spain in favor of the Cavalier and Royalist Party at home and 
abroad.’’* He seems to have followed Orme, whose Life of Owen 
had appeared in 1820, in his fear that Taylor had retracted his liberal 
views after the Restoration. At the time he was writing he had not 
seen Heber’s edition, and feeling keenly that if Taylor were guilty 
of recanting, it was “too foul a Blotch of the Episcopal Leprosy to 
be forgiven,” and that “He who pardons such an Act in such a man, 
partakes of the guilt,”*’ he said that if Heber had not clarified the 


25L it. Rem., Ill, 243. 26 it, Rem., Ill, 220. 27] bid., 251. 
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matter, he himself would undertake it. He suggested the necessity 
for collating the various editions of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
especially the first and the last in Taylor’s lifetime, after the Restora- 
tion. But though Heber did not make a collation, he did undertake 
the refutation of the charges. Eden’s collation in the revised Heber 
indicates no ground for the charge. In the Via Intelligentiae, a ser- 
mon preached before the University of Dublin in 1662, Taylor re- 
peated what he had said in the Liberty of Prophesying: the goal is 
peace, and “if either themselves, or their doctrine, doe really and 
without colour or fained pretext disturb the publique peace and just 
interests, they are not to be suffered.”** This statement seems to 
contain the real explanation of the severity of Taylor in Ireland. The 
Scotch Presbyterians had filled the pulpits that had been left vacant 
and were determined to have Presbyterianism recognized: they 
would not even enter into discussion with ‘Taylor; plots were brew- 
ing; the authority of the church was defied; and peace was threat- 
ened. “That is no good religion,” ‘Taylor said, “that disturbs govern- 
ment, or shakes the foundations of public peace.””° 

The Ductor Dubitantium, which Taylor considered his magnum 
opus and into which he poured the study of many books and the 
experience of many years, seems not to have been annotated, but 
there are a few comments on it in the notes on the Dissuasive from 
Popery. Though ‘Taylor wrote this work to supply a gap in the 
theological writing of the Protestant church, Coleridge thought that 
“Taylor himself was infected with the Spirit of Casuistry, by which 
saving Faith is placed in the understanding and the moral Act in the 
outward Deed.”*° This comment, however, shows some misconcep- 
tion of Taylor, who, like Coleridge, held that the choice made by 
the moral will was either good or evil in itself. Coleridge, believing 
that God sees “our Deeds in our Principles,” could not justify an 
evil choice because it happened to bring good results, but Taylor 


28T he Liberty of Prophesying (1647), pp. 216-17. 

29Via Intelligentiae, Heber, VI, 405. Cf. Liberty, p. 247: “It is no good Religion 
that teaches Doctrines whose consequents will destroy all Government; and there- 
fore it is as much to be rooted out, as anything that is the greatest pest and nuisance 
to the public interest.” 


80L it, Rem., Ill, 358-59. 
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saw in the outward deed the completion of the choice and therefore 
the measure of it. 

Taylor was at his best, Coleridge thought, in devotional and dia- 
lectical writing, and he particularly admired the prayers. Like Tay- 
lor, he did not approve of unpremeditated prayers and considered 
prayer as one of the most difficult forms of expression, demanding 
study, thought, and great effort of the spirit. From Taylor’s prayers, 
he said, a collection suitable for private devotions could be formed, 
and also models for family worship patterned after the Book of 
Common Prayer. These, with the public prayers established by the 
church, would meet the three kinds of devotional needs. 

It was characteristic of Coleridge that he found in Taylor “the 
happiest synthesis of the Divine, the Scholar, and the Gentleman,” 
and he must have agreed heartily with George Rust’s statement in 
the funeral sermon that Taylor 


had the humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of 
a poet, the acuteness of a school-man, the wisdom of a counsellor, the 
sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint. He 
had devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough for an university, 
and wit enough for a college of virtuosi. 


We might choose as Coleridge’s epitaph for Taylor the comment 
that “such a complete man hardly shall we meet again.” 
R. FLorENCE BRINKLEY 








Sir Egerton Brydges on Lord Byron 


O™ of the curiosities of literature is the fervent defense of Lord 
Byron’s morality by the very circumspect Sir Egerton 
Brydges.* Byron’s death in 1824 was the excuse for the elderly anti- 
quarian to write profusely about his misunderstood hero. Within 
little more than a year Brydges had written two books on Byron and 
included a defense of the poet’s patriotism in still a third book. By 
1831 Brydges had made Byron a central figure in two poems. 
Finally, in 1834, the old man sat down to write his autobiography, 
and the loving manner in which he introduces and defends Byron 
shows that he has adopted the youthful poet as his spiritual son. 

The reasons for this strange partnership are not hard to find when 
the evidence is examined more closely. I shall attempt, first of all, to 
show how Brydges defended Byron, and then to analyze the mo- 
tives behind the defense. The first bond of sympathy began when 
the young nobleman’s verses were ridiculed by the Scotch review- 
ers. Brydges believed in aristocracy and had done prodigious re- 
search on the British peerage. Like Byron he had received rebuffs 
at the hand of the despised “new” peers, and so it was with intense 
interest and delight that he noticed the young lord’s poetical retorts 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers as well as his later acclaim 
on the publication of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Don Juan. The 
strange hero worship reached a climax on Byron’s death. The spark 
set off Brydges’ smoldering desire to become the poet’s public 
champion, and a rapid succession of writings about Byron came 
from the garrulous Sir Egerton. 

In less than three months after Byron’s death in Greece on April 
19, 1824, Brydges had finished his Letters on the Character and 
Poetical Genius of Lord Byron, which attracted very little attention 
at the time,” although it is probably, as Professor Chew calls it, the 


1§ee the brief summary by Samuel C. Chew, Byron in England (London, 1924), 
pp. 215-18, supplemented by the work of his pupil, Mary K. Woodworth, The 
Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges (Oxford, 1935), pp. 141-43. I am 
indebted to Miss Woodworth for suggestions on the first draft of this paper. 

2The only important periodical to recognize it was Blackwood’s Magazine, XVII 
(1825), 131-51, which quoted extensively from it in a critical estimate of Byron, 
and spoke of the work as a good treatment of Byron for one “who supposes himself, 
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“most thoughtful” of the early estimates of the poet. The next year 
(1825) Brydges followed, in his repetitious and garrulous fashion, 
with An Impartial Portrait of Lord Bryon, as a Poet and a Man, and 
a defense of Byron as a patriot in A Note on the Suppression of 
Memoirs Announced by the Author in June, 1825, both books 
privately printed in Paris. 

In February of 1830 Brydges read the first part of Moore’s Life 
of Byron, which had appeared just a month before, and immediately 
wrote from Geneva to Joseph Haslewood in London the long letter 
of comment on Byron and Moore which is here published for the 
first time. Between March 11 and March 14 (when as he carefully 
explains in footnotes he was interrupted by a convulsion lasting 
48 hours) he wrote in verse a longish and maudlin defense of him- 
self occasioned by “Moore’s relation of the occurrences which at- 
tended Lord Byron’s taking his seat in the House of Lords.” In this 
poem, which he called Modern Aristocracy, or the Bard’s Recep- 
tion,* he used Byron as the excuse for sentimental self-pity, and 
hailed him as a misunderstood genius rejected by the peers of 
England. 

The next year (1831) Brydges introduced Byron, along with 
other literary figures associated with Lake Geneva, into his ambi- 
tious blank-verse poem, The Lake of Geneva.* Again in his Autobi- 
ography (1834),° in the ramblings of an old man tired of the world, 
Brydges defends himself and his hero so ardently as to furnish con- 
vincing evidence of the reasons why he championed one so different 
from himself. 





we know not how justly, to have met with less success than he was entitled to in 
the present fashionable society of England” (p. 137). 

This rare little volume is typical of the hectic self-pity that Brydges displays in 
his later works. It contains some very interesting anecdotes and literary c/pinions, 
but the main entry (pp. 56 ff.) is an impassioned defense of Byron’s character, 
especially of his motives in aiding the Greeks. 

‘Privately printed (100 copies) at Geneva, 1831. In the same volume were printed 
some verses entitled “Poets and Modern Poetry” in the same vein of mawkish self- 
pity; and appended, pp. 45-52, was a catalogue of Brydges’ works, running to 108 © 
items. 

5Published at Geneva, 1832, in two volumes, the second devoted exclusively to 
prose notes. 

6The full title is an indication of Brydges’ continual defense of himself: The 
Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Contemporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart, 
K. J., (per legem Terrae) Baron Chandos of Sudeley, etc. 
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After one reads all this testimony, it is not hard to analyze the 
motives behind what at first seemed a strange combination. There is 
little doubt that Brydges was first attracted to Byron because both 
men were members of England’s older nobility who wrote poetry. 
In his Autobiography Brydges proudly points to a word or two of 
praise of himself in one of Byron’s journals published in Moore’s 
Life of Byron (1830), and adds: “He knew not with what enthusi- 
asm I had hailed him from his first appearance. [Footnote: ] See the 
‘Biographical Peerage,’ 1808. Vol. II.” Brydges had spent countless 
hours of genealogical research in a futile attempt to prove his claim 
to the title of Baron Chandos of Sudeley. The two controlling am- 
bitions of his long life were to prove that he was not a parvenu but 
a member of the ancient nobility, and that he was a poet of distinc- 
tion. The main purpose of the Autobiography, written in his early 
seventies, seems to have been to demonstrate that he was really a 
baron and a good poet; at the same time the book tacitly admitted 
that the world had not accepted him, in either capacity, largely be- 
cause of constant envy and lack of appreciation.® 

Brydges recognized Byron as what he himself had wanted to be, 
a nobleman and a great poet. When Byron was besieged, shortly 
after his death, by his critics and calumniators, Brydges’ admiration 
of the younger man turned to a fervent defense of his moral charac- 
ter and poetical genius. Because he never saw Byron,’ he could for- 
give the young lord’s excesses and believe that Byron was “the 
absolute victim of misfortune,” driven into exile by the jealousy of 


tAutobiography, Il, 243. See also footnote on II, 343: “Between 1806 and 1812, I 
also went through the labour of giving a new edition of ‘Collins’s Peerage,’ 9 vols. 
8vo, of which at least one half is an addition to former editions.” 

8There were two fairly lengthy reviews of Brydges’ Autobiography. The Edin- 
burgh Review, LIX (1834), 439-45, contains a violent attack on the egotism and self- 
pity of the old man, but remarks that the book comes in good season as an object 
lesson for the rising generation of literary men of a “more wholesome and mascu- 
line frame of mind.” The Quarterly Review, LI (1834), 342-65, is more charitable 
and just, emphasizing nevertheless that Brydges is a curious study for the psycholo- 
gist, a temperament of genius without creativeness, always busy but without 
industry. The reviewer suggests that Brydges could “fill out any scheme given him” 
and proceeds to give him the task of compiling a dictionary of English literary 
history after the fashion of Bayle, a happy suggestion but too late. 

* Autobiography, Il, 46. 
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“the young dandies of fashion” in London.”° In his fervor for the 
misunderstood Byron, at a safe distance from the object of his ad- 
miration, the older man adopted the romantic youth vicariously as 
his alter ego and his spiritual son. 

Another reason for Brydges’ feeling of kinship with Byron, in my 
opinion, is their similar methods of composition. Both men wrote 
with extreme ease and published voluminously. It is true that the 137 
books in the Brydges bibliography,” not to mention numerous con- 
tributions to periodicals and many unpublished manuscripts, are 
the result of a long life of constant work, and that most of it is based 
on antiquarian research. Yet Brydges himself speaks of his ability to 
dash things off and defends his cacoethes scribendi even while he 
admits it. When he is writing, “the hours fly like minutes,” for writ- 
ing is not toil to him.’* The rapid composition of his poems is meticu- 
lously dated in footnotes by Brydges—Modern Aristocracy, March 
11-14, 1830, and the first six books of The Lake of Geneva in the 
twenty-seven days “between 23 May and 18 June, 1831.” Byron, 
too, wrote easily and rapidly; indeed “his temper, his heart, his mind, 
were all violent.” Yet the great difference between his own scrib- 
bling and Byron’s voluminous felicity Brydges was eager to admit: 
“Though his are commonly first and unmodified impressions, they 
are the first and unmodified impressions of a most powerful mind; 
and of a heart of profound, though not always tender, sensibility.”™ 

A third reason for Brydges’ interest in Byron is obvious from the 
1830 letter to Haslewood printed below and from the parallels be- 
tween it and Brydges’ poem, The Lake of Geneva, written a year 
later and published in 1832. Brydges was living in Geneva, where 
Byron had lived for a while after his exile from England in 1816. 
When Brydges used the local scene as another excuse for his auto- 
biographical self-pity, he included several passages on Byron along 
with Rousseau, Voltaire, Gibbon, Calvin, Madame de Stael, and 


10Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron, p. 306. The entire - 
Letter XXXI, pp. 288-309, is an eloquent attempt to show that Byron has been 
“frightfully misrepresented and misunderstood,” and that the common cry against 
his personal character “seems not merely a gross caricature, but a most wicked 
falsehood.” 

11Woodworth, pp. 169-81. 12 Autobiography, Il, 408. 

18Letters on the Character, etc., p. 63. 
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other famous names associated with Lake Geneva. In Book I of the 
poem, Brydges emphasizes that Byron at Geneva was doing some of 
his best work, not yet led into the sensual pleasures of “vile Venetian 
luxury.”** In Book II Brydges comments on Moore’s Life of Byron, 
which is the subject of the letter to Haslewood, and emphasizes the 
bad influence of Byron’s companions in Geneva. He mentions spe- 
cifically Shelley, Mrs. Shelley (“the genius deep of Frankenstein”), 
and Monk Lewis (“whose tales of monks profane, and of hobhoblins 
dire, won a false sensual taste”), but not Mrs. Shelley’s half-sister 
Claire Clairmont, who is the chief offender in Brydges’ letter to 
Haslewood.** The third main episode on Byron in The Lake of 
Geneva is in Book IV, where Brydges praises Manfred and other 
poems of the Genevan period, when “the struggles of a firey heart” 
were “in their first agonies.”"* After reading The Lake of Geneva 
we are inclined to agree with Brydges that if Byron had stayed at 
Geneva his later life “would probably have been much healthier, 
much longer, much happier, and much more virtuous.””"” 

These three reasons are more than enough to explain the riddle of 
the old man’s attachment to the younger poet. The greatest differ- 
ence between the two men—between the violent, youthful Byron, 
careless of his personal morals, and the older, somber, impeccable 
Brydges—resolve themselves easily into rationalizations when the 
ties of similarity are taken into account. In the first place, Brydges 
insists, most of the scandalous stories told about Byron are untrue; 
at the outside only one-twentieth of them are true. Byron, he con- 
tinues, was attacked for two reasons: (1) because he spoke too freely 
in his hatred of affectation,’® and (2) because he was the victim of 
“a most ill-assorted combination of domestic events.”** While one 
may dislike Byron’s politics and the impiety expressed in some of his 
poems, one must not censure him, Brydges concludes, with the ex- 
cess and lack of discrimination shown by his contemporaries.”° In 


14. ake of Geneva, I, 11-15. 

15] bid., I, 39-41. See also the prose notes on this subject, II, 19-21. 
16] bid., I, 123-24. 

17] bid., Il, 21. 

18Letters on the Character, etc., p. 311 f. 

19]bid., p. 318. 

201bid., pp. 353 ff. 
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the final analysis, it is Byron’s own personality that invited the scan- 
dalous stories; “Lord Byron had all the attractions of Lovelace, with 
the addition of a splendid, elevating, and romantic genius.””* 

Nearly all these points are illustrated in the unpublished letter of 
Brydges to Joseph Haslewood, written from Geneva, February 10, 
1830, just after reading the new life of Byron by Thomas Moore.” 
The letter is here reprinted in full not only because it points up the 
whole story of Brydges on Byron, but also because it adds, I believe, 
some new Byroniana in the form of stories that were current around 
Geneva in 1830. And Byron is still fascinating enough to make us 
eagerly gather the trivia, even from the scribbling pen of the gar- 
rulous Sir Egerton.” Finally, the letter is another convincing piece 
of evidence to prove that Brydges, like many of the lesser literary 
figures of his time, was a better and more interesting writer in his 
personal letters than in his published books. 

W. PowELt Jones 


[Autograph letter, unsigned; address: J. Haslewood, Esq., 48 Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, London; dated, Geneva, Wednesday, 10 Feb. 1830.] 
My dear Sir, 

I take the opportunity of a Genevan going to London to thank you 
for your last obliging letter. 

I have at last got the first part of the Life of Lord Byron by Moore 
(Paris Edition). It came on Sunday at 5 p.m.—and I read the ist vol. (it 
is 2 vols. octavo) that night, before I went to bed. I come off much 
better than I expected, for I thought Moore would not spare me but he 
himself furnishes proof to confute his charge against me in the testimony 
of Lady Byron who in answer to Lord Byron’s query whether he was 
not gay instead of gloomy, said “No, Byron—you are at bottom the 
most melancholy man on earth!”—It is true Moore speaks of what he 
was on the surface among his familiars—but, where he appeared gay, it 
was with him— 


21]bid., p. 330. 


22The autograph letter is now in the Huntington Library, where it is bound into — 


an extra-illustrated copy of Moore’s Life of Byron (2 vols., 1830, extended to four), 
Huntington 90327. I reproduce it in full with the original spelling and punctuation 
but with most abbreviations written in full. 

28The last part of the letter may seem too trivial for publication, but it is another 
instance of Brydges’ egotism and his pride in rapid composition, as well as a com- 
mentary on English theatricals and the British colony in Geneva. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


“Moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe! !”*4 

I know not why Lord Byron calls me “strange”: but it is more than 
counteracted by the other epithet “able.”— 

I am deeply amused by the book;—tho’ some of the letters were scarce 
worth printing: and few, if any, of them are well-written. Moore’s part 
is a great improvement on the style of his Life of Sheridan—which was 
most meretricious: and many of his observations are sound, just, well- 
developed, and have a sufficient cast of originality on their source—tho’ 
not often perhaps new to the world.—It has been seemingly put together 
with a good deal of consideration and caution. Still there are personali- 
ties which might have been spared; and to which there was no adequate 
temptation. 

I do not find that it has given me any new insight into Lord Byron’s 
character; which is exactly such on proof as I had conceived it to be: 
and therefore my Letters on Lord Byron stand unimpeached and I think 
myself very lucky writing as I did in such haste without personal 
knowledge and with no prepared materials, to have done as well as I did. 
Moore’s book is but an illustration of almost every part of what I had 
ventured to sketch.”5 

Lord Byron’s character stands alone in biography. We have no one 
who bears any similitude to him. He is therefore a perfect study,—both 
as to grandeur of intellect, and inconsistency of heart and morals. It is 
pity that he affected to be the harsh and ferocious being, which he was 
not! Many of his traits and habits arose out of the peculiarity of his 
circumstances: his first ten years of obscurity and poverty at Aberdeen; 
his mother’s temper; his lameness; his late education; his embarrassed 
fortune! But none of these could have originated the extraordinary 
vigour of his mind, or the rare violence of his feelings and temper: they 
would have enfeebled and broken a common spirit, dulled the under- 
standing, and stupified the disposition. 

Moore seems to concur in the opinion that nothing less than the exact 
combination of circumstances which did occur would have produced 
some of those extraordinary bursts of original poetry which have noth- 
ing of the same cast in our own poetry, or perhaps in the poetry of any 
other nation. 


24T he Lake of Geneva, I, 40: 
“The profundity 
Of the great poet’s gloom was of the heart; 
His frolic levities were but assum’d.” 
The prose note, II, 21, amplifies this theory of Brydges in the manner of the letter 
and quotes the same verses. 
*5]bid., Il, 19-21. Brydges’ note concludes that Moore’s Life has “given no new 
traits of the noble poet.” 
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There is a fault in Moore’s Life arising from the mode adopted of 
stringing together letters sometimes joined by a few paragraphs or pages 
of the biographer’s narrative—which tends very much to break the in- 
tensity of the interest. A continued narration alone can produce the best 
and most lively charms of biography and this was above all requisite in 
the tale of such a person as Lord Byron. The letters should come at the 
end with references from the text of the narrative. 

It happens that Lord Byron’s letters have an affectation of familiarity, 
and joke, and slang, which at every step destroys the spell! We con- 
stantly see him in his dishabile—in his most familiar, and loosest mo- 
ments; in a dirty undress! It may gratify the love of equality and degra- 
dation in a large portion of the reading multitude to see him so: but 
as it is the business of poetry to select the most beautiful features for 
accurate description, I think the same rule may safely be applied to the 
biographer: he is not to falsify those features; but he is not to be a 
Dutch painter; nor to paint after reality every sore, wound, wen, and 
distortion. These exposures may gratify our prurient curiosity: but 
they give us no wholesome instruction; they rather demoralize us! 

As far as the biographer is concerned, it is an inartificial and bungling 
sort of work: and all that Moore has done in the two volumes might be 
very easily done in two days—as the letters might have been transcribed 
by an amanuensis, and inserted by Moore where they stand, as he went 
on. I think I could have done it in one day! and without much effort!— 


As it is, it never can be read as a composition: and will teach young 
people nothing in the manner in which they ought to know it. There 
are a few facts disclosed, which do great honour to Lord Byron—but 
otherwise the book will certainly not increase the romantic enthusiasm 
for the genius and wild character of the poet! 


Thursday 11 Feb. 

I will endeavor to go on with the character of Lord Byron—If he had 
continued in England after the separation from Lady Byron—harassed 
as he had been in the preceding year by pecuniary embarrassment,—with 
the addition of all that which pursued him (whether justly or unjustly) 
as to his alledged conduct to Lady Byron he most certainly would have 
been driven either to insanity, or suicide.—To his retreat to a foreign 
country must be attributed whatever good the world has derived from 
his subsequent writings. I think also that foreign scenery and foreign — 
habits of life contributed to invigorate his mind. Just resentment also, 
and melancholy regret did much.—If he committed offences on the 
world, the world committed most gross offences on him! Its favour was 
never unmingled with bitterness and even poison. What contributed to 
renew, fix, and augment attention to him were in part those very eccen- 
tricities and alledged moral irregularities which it most nme, 
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These eccentricities had been the foundation of the celebrity he en- 
joyed—not his genius, great as it was. The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers is a Satire which in point of ability an hundred of his co- 
temporaries could have written; and fifty of them could have written 
better—But notice was first attracted by the courage of the attack—and 
the delight the Literary World felt in seeing the insulters insulted and 
paid off in their own coin—partly by the personalities which always 
gratify the public appetite—and partly,—when cooperating with these, 
by the growing gossip of Lord Byron’s profligacy and defiance of all 
the decencies of life. It was clearly part of his own vanity to be thought 
a Wharton—a Thomas Lord Lyttelton!—a Lovelace!**—This set the 
imagination of all the women mad about him. Moore truly observes, 
that had he failed in the success of the Satire, he would have been lost. 

Proud as he was, he had not at that time any idea of his own extent 
and splendor of powers. I do not think he felt what was within him 
even in the composition of any part of the first Canto of Childe Harold. 
—His letter to Dallas on his return to England proves that he had not 
much confidence in it.— 

I think it was at the moment a perfect toss up, whether it succeeded 
or not: and had it not been in the hands of an excellent publisher, it 
would not have succeeded. I well remember walking down Bond Street 
the day of its publication—and I thought the public breath was on the 
waver! The moment it took the turn, it ran like wild-fire! You must also 
well remember this— 

If under non-success at this period he could have produced the poems 
which he afterwards produced, (as I am sure he could not)—those poems 
must have forced their way on the public attention and favour, in defi- 
ance of all obstacles. But he could no more have produced them in that 
case than Rogers could have produced them. The mind will no more do 
its best without encouragement than trees will produce ripe fruit with- 
out the warmth of the Sun. Men who have the greatest gifts of mind do 
not trust themselves without some encouragement. They will not ven- 
ture out of beaten paths; and they therefore bring forth other people’s 
ideas instead of their own. Now nothing is valuable, except what is 
actually produced—materials as well as coinage—in the mint of a man’s 
own mind. 


Lord Byron with all his powers of originality had an extraordinary 
knack for imitation:—of which it is quite curious to see the series of 
proofs in the letters printed by Moore—in songs, banter, couplets, etc., 
etc. And there is no one of his most original poems, in which we can 
avoid tracing him back continually to the fountain of some preceding 
author. He often did it quite unconsciously: the borrowed ideas had 


6Much of this paragraph appears at various places in the 1834 Autobiography. 
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mingled themselves up, beyond separation, with the workings of his 
own brain. In this respect he was like Gray. 

Had Lord Byron’s life been more easy, his mind would never have 
attained such energies. The common effect of harassments is to disable 
the faculties from concentrating their power. It has always been so with 
me! It is among the wonders of Lord Byron’s genius that the contrary 
effect was produced on him! This must have been so, because from the 
evidence produced by Moore the years 1813 and 1814, when he wrote 
the Corsair, and [in] many other of his most celebrated (tho’ except the 
Corsair not the best) poems, were years of incessant disquiet, anxieties, 
and persecutions—not however so violent as those of 1815—When his 
a was beset by duns, how could he be working at poetry with any 
effect? 

From all these things he was freed when he got abroad:—and here his 
mind began to be thrown upon itself, and to discover what was within 
him! But here unluckily he filled his house with disadvantageous compan- 
ions—Shelley, his wife, her sister.—Monk Lewis, etc." That sister liter- 
ally threw herself into his arms—and report here speaks of most shame- 
less transactions on the Lake—sufficient to exclude Lord Byron from 
reputable company, had he been willing to seek it in the Genevans: but 
it is said, he rather shunned than sought it: and put a great affront on 
Professors Pictet and DeCandolle*® when he invited them to dinner at 
Campagne-Diodati at Cologny, by not being ready to receive them but 
keeping them two or three hours waiting for his return from the Lake. 
The Genevans are very proud—and resent this affront to them all in the 
persons of two of their most respected professors. 

And here for the present I will have done with Lord Byron. 

I have written 4 Prologues for some intended Private Theatricals here 
—Two for Venice Preserved—one for Henry IV. One occasional—I 
transcribe the second. 

Prologue for Venice Preserved at Private Theatricals at Geneva, writ- 
ten 4 Jan. 1830. 


Who has not heard of Shakespeare’s magic name? 
What foreign land is stranger to his fame? 

But think not that to one sole British mind 

The gifts of Tragic genius are confin’d! 

On Leman’s lake, beneath yon mountains hoar, 
Another voice shall bid your hearts deplore! 


27T he Lake of Geneva, I, 4o f. 


28Both men are mentioned among the distinguished contemporary Genevans in 
Book V of The Lake of Geneva. 
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To night those accents, whose pathetic tone 
Britons so oft has taught to weep and groan, 
By tale of fearful treason shall impart 

Sad Otway’s genius to a stranger’s heart! 


Dear Spot of Freedom—land of lakes and hills;— 
All that with Nature’s mightiest grandeur fills;— 
Refuge of hospitality and peace; 

Where from the stake our grandsires found release, 
Where friends in every future age we found; 
Genius to charm us; science to expound; 

Where our hearts, not unused with tears to flow, 
New pathos, yet unfelt, began to know; 

And caught delirious rapture from Rousseau! 


_ of still widening intellect, and Star 

at throws its rays of social light afar! 

Speak, whose pure fire can raise a golden flame 
And hold thro’ Europe’s tracks its beamy name;— 
Dear spot of Freedom! (once again forgive 

The words that in each generous bosom live! )— 
Britons to night your tender ear assail; 

With kindness hear them tell the mournful tale! 
The Bard that feigned it, was a son of woe: 
Worse than he told ’twas his, himself to know! 
And ne’er did in the British tongue complain 
Another in so deep and sweet a strain! 

The fire within, that threw its blazing beams, 

To fall on all without in golden streams, 

Led him, all trembling, at magicians’ calls 

“To slumber by Elysian waterfalls!” 

And rise to joy, and every pleasure press, 

“And steep his senses in forgetfulness!” 

But ah! The heart that each delight can feel 

Its strings to human wrong can never steal! 

When fortune frown’d, the summer friend no more 
Hung by his side, or help’d his wasted store. 
Then Want and Famine came.—O hear his cries! 
A pitying hand a crust of bread supplies— 

His ravenous lips devour it,—and he dies! 

Fair Listeners, whose soft eyes, of dewy light, 
Beam on this sad record a trembling sight, 

Hear from the land, which (Time and Age attest) 
Nurses the fervid soul, and melting breast, 
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Those notes, his country deems that best he sung, 
When Inspiration fired the poet’s tongue. 

Then in your lovely bosoms shrine his fame 

And add another laurel to his name! 


I shall send a transcript of another of these Prologues (describing 
Rousseau) to Lodge*® who will of course lend it you to copy, if you 
wish—as I know you have a large collection of the drama. One on 
Shakespeare and Falstaff (intended for Col. Braddyll) I will send the 
first opportunity. The death of Mr. Lullin’s*® mother has put a stop to 
these theatricals. 

It is but due to myself to say it took me not three hours to write, 
transcribe, and send off to Mr. Lullin this Prologue. On the evening 
before I had sent him one—on Monday morning a little before 10 a.m., I 
received his acknowledgement of it in a note—requesting the insertion 
of a few lines of address to the Genevan audience. Patching was not to 
my taste so having eat my breakfast I wrote the whole anew—had fin- 
ished it in about two hours; took half an hour to transcribe it; sealed it— 
and dispatched it by one. Mr. Lullin was formerly in the Alien Office 
—a great friend of John Kemble: an amateur actor**—He is of the oldest 
family here, by general admission—established ages before the inde- 
pendence: aged about 53—sent to England at 12 years old—speaks 
English like a native: nephew of late Professor Pictet. Has a pension of 
about 700 pounds a year from our Government. 

Col. Braddyll—of Coniston—formerly of the Guards—is well known 
for his performance of Falstaff. 

You will observe that I never wrote but one Prologue before;—and 
that was 44 years ago for a private Theatre in Hampshire at Mr. Aus- 
ten’s, the father of Jane Austen, author of Pride and Prejudice—North- 
anger Abbey, etc. See Quarterly Review. 

I see by the word Jate applied by Moore to Crowe’s name, the author 
of Lewesdon Hill**—that he is dead—and I see also that Sir Stratford 
Canning is author of a poem, called “Buonaparte” much commended by 
Lord Byron and Moore.** Do you know it? And what is its date? And 
where is it to be found? 


29°F dmund Lodge (1756-1839), author of several works on heraldry, including List 
of the Great Shield of Quarterings of Sir Egerton Brydges (1726?). 

80Lake of Geneva, I, 129: 

“Lullin, whose most ancient name is trac’d 
Thro’ all the annals of Genevan story.” 

81The amateur is Lullin. John Philip Kemble (1757-1823) was a famous actor. 

82William Crowe (1745-1829) published his poem “Lewesdon Hill” in 1788. 

88Stratford Canning, first Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (1786-1880), noted 
diplomatist, published a poem on Bonaparte in 1813. 
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I remark that Moore carefully avoids mentioning Medwin’s Book.* 
Yet I do not remember that Moore has told anything which impeaches 
its veracity. 

The Lake here has been frozen over for 2 days—which has not taken 
place since 1790: ‘To day is a warm thaw and a Spring sun. I see the 
beautiful blue Lake from my window. 

If after you get a copy from Lodge of the other Prologue, regarding 
Rousseau, you could leave a transcript for Lockhart at Murray’s,* you 
would greatly oblige—As you will perceive it is written with passion: I 
am afraid this regarding Otway is a little too hasty and prosaic—The 
first also, not yet sent, regards Otway and so far as regards him is, I 
think, better. 

I am working hard, because I doubt if I shall get over this summer, 
tho’ at present my mind is in a state of activity—perhaps ominous ac- 
tivity! 

ihe never yet read Leigh Hunt’s book: but will try to get it here. 


3¢Thomas Medwin, Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron, etc., London, 
1824. 


85John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854), biographer of Scott, was intimately as- 
sociated with the publishing house of John Murray from 1825 as editor of the 
Quarterly Review and as writer. 
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In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 


peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
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bers. The title is underscored to ‘aiven italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
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cal, [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3V. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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